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“TRANSFORMED BY THE SUN’S BRIGHT RAYS”: AMERSHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Ronald Goodear! 
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AUCTION 
NJEXT Auction Sale of Sporting Guns, Antique 
+ Weapons, Fishing Rods, Saddlery, Books and 
Sporting Items, by WALLIS & WALLIS, on 
March 18. Entries by February 26 to 200, High 
Street, Lewes. (Tel. 1370/1). 
PERSONAL 
(CARAVAN to let. Easter, Whitsun, summer 
holidays. Four-berth, Calor gas. Fixed site, 
woodland setting, on bus route Hastings 9 miles. 
From 6': gns. weekly.—Write particulars (view 
by appointment), NEW MORGAY FARM, Staple- 
cross, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
UXURIOUS Nursing Home, beautifully situ- 
ated, 18 miles from London, has vacancy for 
elderly lady or gentleman.—Apply, Box 1491. 
URREY: GUILDFORD. Small, quiet Nursing 





Home, 6 beds only. Facing south. .Good 
cooking. Trained staff night and day. Basins 





and gas fires all rooms. Own garden produce. 
Present vacancies: one single room at 15 gns.; 
one double room to share at 8 gns. each weekly. 
—Major MCKEAN-FITZPATRICK, Proprietor. 
Tel.: Guildford 2574. 
Sporting over 3,365 acres of Radnor 
including 800 acres moorland. Rent 
£60. y: FORESTRY COMMISSION, 35, Hill’s 
Lane, Shrewsbury 
T° LET, WELL-KNOWN SHETLAND FISH- 
INGS. LUNNA HOUSE, fully furnished, 
3 reception, 7 guest, 3 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Farm supplies available. Fishings 
include LAXO burn, with heavy run of sea trout, 
boats on three lochs and full fishing rights over 
whole Lunna Estate. To let for July, August 
and/or September, £200 for one month, £250 for 
two months, £300 for three months.—Apply, 
SUNBURGH CO., Estate Office, Sand Lodge, 
Sandwick, Shetland. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
NIMAL portraiture, 3 gns., oils. Favourite 
i dog, cat; preliminary sketch free, send snap. 
—Box 1499. 
A PROFITABLE and permanent investment 
*% which appreciates in value will be found in 
Antique Furniture. Queen Anne, Georgian, 
Sheraton and Regency pieces at reasonable prices. 
-FRANKLIN, 20, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: KENsington 0698. 
RENOWNED ARTIST will accept portrait 
é commission for submission to Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition.—Box 1419. 
A‘ STIN 10-h.p. and 16-h.p. “Country” Estate 
= Transporters, seat six passengers plus loading 
space. Also 10-h.p. Delivery Vans and “Pick-up” 
Trucks. Austin 10-h.p. A.40 “‘Devon”’ and 16-h.p 
A.70 “‘Hampshire”’ and A.90 “‘Atlantic’’ Conver- 
tible, also Austin A.125 “‘Sheerline’’ and A.135 
“‘Princess’’ Saloons, and Austin Sixteen Saloon. 
—Particulars from AUSTIN HOUSE, 140-144, 
Golders Green Road, N.W.11. 
OWLS. When buying new equipment, remem- 
ber JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in 
your favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SONS, LTD., makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 
& A. SAWYER, LTD., Furnishing Contractors, 
* private houses, clubs, hotels, offices. Carpet 
specialists, manufacturers of ‘“‘Suresleep”’ Interior 
Sprung Mattresses. Enquiries invited. 69, Upper 
Berkeley Street. AMBassador 6605-6. 
ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO £15 
PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cam- 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons required) and FOR SALE. 
British firm, established over 25 years. -GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. ’Phone: PAD. 3779 and 9808. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 



























LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER re- 
quired. Best prices offered without obli- 
gation. Registered post or personal calJl.— 


HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1 (SLOane 1234). 
TAMPS. We would like to purchase your 
Stamp Collections and Old Correspondence. 

If you are interested we assure you of our personal 

attention.—_THE SCOTIA STAMP AGENCY, 62, 

West Nile Street, Glasgow, C.1. ‘Phone: Central 

2840. 

WIN SETS, etc., knit to your own size, in the 
colour you really want, and usually in only 

a few days, in Paton’s & Baldwin's best quality 

shrink-resist fingering. Over 50 shades to choose 

from. In 3-ply 8 coupons, in 2-ply wool only takes 
about 5. £4/17/6 for 34-inch bust.—NICHOL, 

Knitter, Corbridge, Northumberland. 

ARMTH FROM WOOD for fuel economy and 
cleanliness. Designs for the ideal wood- 
burning fireplace.—Consult CHARLES BARKER, 

Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. 

ANTED, Painted China, Crystal and Brass 
Door Handles, Shutter Knobs and Finger 

Plates. Must be in good condition. Good prices 

given.—ELIZABETH EATON, LTD., 61, Elizabeth 

Street, Eaton Square, London, S.W.1. 

ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 

FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest. 

Authorities. MAYfair 2511-2512 

FOR SALE 
LAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 
+% don, have a few dozen pairs ladies’ brown 
buck calf Bootees, available for immediate use. 

Warm fieece lined for winter wear. Non-skid 

rubber soles. Price £7, including postage. 

N IDEAL WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
A large pair of hand-made Bellows covered 
with Copper or Brass, engraved design, superb 
quality and craftsmanship, 50/- post free, includ- 
ing purchase tax.—PEARCE, 428, High Street, 

Smethwick. 

NTIQUE Ships Chronometer, by Frodsham, 

i in working order, £15/15/--—-BAKER, ‘“‘High- 

lands,’’ Bucklebury, Berks. . 
SSE Cooker for sale, four oven. In good work- 
ing order. Offers over £40.—BEMROSE, South 

Sitch, Idridgehay, Derbyshire. ‘Phone No.: 

Cowers Lane 217. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
RCH. THORBURN.—Collection of pencil and 
coloured sketches.— Biddles, Guildford. 
LACK Indian Lamb threequarter Coat, wide 
cuffed sleeves, swing back; unworn; fine 
skins. Also snakeskin Handbag.—Box 1498. 
For Sale, Hillman Utility first registered new 
November 1947. Carefully used and in first- 
class condition. Price £650.—Apply: R. H. 
SAUNDERS, Gatewick, Steyning, Sussex. 
OR Sale, Boy’s brown Skating Boots, skate 
attached with guards, size 6, as new, £5.— 
Box 1465. 
OR Sale, Boy’s black patent leather Evening 
Shoes, pre-war, hardly worn, £3/10/-. Size 6.— 
Box 1466. 
YNX Fur Coat (hip length), beautifully 
marked, lined. Marshall & Snelgrove. Cleaned. 
Very little used. Bought pre-purchase tax. Price 
£95. Genuine.—Box 1490. 
AIR of first quality Ford guns, 20 bore side- 
lock H/E. Hardly used and in new cylindrical 
case. Price £250.—Capt. COLE, 2, Queens Gate 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
ARPAULINS, new super quality green duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 
'ARPAULINS. Selected fully reconditioned 
waterproofed and re-roped ex-railway Tar- 
paulins, 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75/-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 10/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. 
193 STANDARD 14-h.p. De Luxe Saloon, 
black, 5,000 miles only. As new through- 
out. 550 gns. New Parker 51, U.S.A., 18c. gold 
model Fountain Pen and Pencil Set, 18 gns. 1l8c. 
Gold Chronographe ChronometerWrist StopWatch 
(cost 125 gns.), perfect time, 65 gns.—Box 1351. 


GARDENING 
RTISTS IN STONE. Rock and Water Gardens 
designed and built in any part of the country 
by E. J. SOUTHALL (GARDEN CRAFTSMEN) 
LTD. Successful exhibitors 1947 Chelsea, South- 
port and Harrogate Shows; 1948 Ideal Home 
Exhibition, Olympia.—(Note new address): Sherlies 
Alpine Nurseries, Tubbenden Lane, Orpington, 
Kent. Tel.: Orpington 72. 
UY a Greenhouse of quality, from £15; Garden 
Frames from £1/17/6; Interwoven Fencing 
from 1/- per sq. ft.; Garden Sheds from £6/6/-.— 
Send P.C. for catalogue, SILVER MIST BUILD- 
INGS, Dept. PQ, Betchworth, Surrey. 
ARNATIONS (perpetual flowering). Suitable 
for cold or slightly heated greenhouse. Large 
plants in 5-in. pots, which will flower this winter. 
Raised from carefully selected stock. Finest 
modern varieties at reasonable prices. Prompt 
dispatch per passenger train. Price list free.— 
R. H. BARTHEL, F.R.H.S., Balcombe, Sussex. 
LADIOLUS BULBLETS. Beautiful and un- 
usual American and Canadian championship 
winners. From 1/- dozen only. Easily grown. 
Amateur dispensing collection. List available.— 
Box 1513. 
Ppt for gallops, schools; truckloads 95/- ton, 
granulated 110/- delvd. station; bales quoted. 
—CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux, Sussex. 
E ARE CONSTRUCTING GARDENS around 
the country, both new and those that have 
been neglected. May we place our long experi- 
ence at your disposal. We are known for the quiet 
dignity of our designs, and add to this a profound 
knowledge of plants and their needs.—GAVIN 
JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berkshire. Specialist contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948: 
Gold Medal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal, 
XVIIth-century Formal Garden 


LIVESTOCK 
EES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 
and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—MORETON & CO.. 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 
ALMATIAN BITCH, excellent pedigree, well 
marked, most affectionate.—LEWIS, Barwick 
House, High Cross, Ware, Herts. Much Hadham 35, 
EERHOUND Dog, three years. Regd. K.C. 
Eight champions in pedigree. Well trained 
and safe livestock.—Price and particulars from 
Mrs. SHELSWELL, 66, Warwick Road, Olton, 
Birmingham. 
INE Labrador Dog, one of a pair, yellow, 
7 months. Registered K.C. Owner unable to 
keep both, wants good home and would accept 
minimum price.—ANGUS, Tilgates, Blechingley. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER Dog, 18 months. Pedi- 
gree, registered Kennel Club. Magnificent 
specimen. 15 gns.—LONG, Swan Farm, Ash, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 
if ING ANTEFAA BASENJI PUPPIES. Barkless 
not silent.—Details, photographs: WILLANS, 
64. Paget Avenue, Sutton. Surrey. Liberty 6154. 
OODLES, Miniature, strong attractive Puppies 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, ‘‘Swan- 
hill,’’ Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226, 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 
"THE Vulcan Poodle Kennels have vacancies for 
two students. Practical tuition in all 
branches of kennel work. Fees moderate.— 
Apply: THE HON MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
For Sale 
sy OUNTRY LIFE.” 12 copies 1944, 38 copies 
1945, 37 copies 1946 and 27 copies 1947. Offers? 
—DEMAUS, 19, Woodside Avenue, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks 

















Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6, 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 
lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating, basins 
in every bedroom, and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream, for all needing a 
carefree holiday, or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three 
packs of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and 
golf. Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 gns. 
weekly, private bathroom extra.—ACLARE 

HOUSE, Drumconrath, Co. Meath. 


RGYLL, LUNGA HOUSE HOTEL, Ardfern. 
Loch and sea fishing, rough shooting. 

Licensed. ’Phone: Barbreck 237. 
home of great 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
beauty, this Country House Hotel, in lovely, 
tall-timbered grounds, is surrounded by unspoilt 
countryside of considerable charm. Yet it is 
only 7 miles from Oxford, to which most interest- 
ing city a 5-day car service (at nominal rates) 
is provided. Perfect field and woodland walks, 
good riding hacks, 400 acres rough shooting. 
Central heating, log fires, billiards, table tennis, 
etc.—all combine to ensure a long or short visit 
of memorable enjoyment. Decidedly generous 
meals, perfectly cooked and served. Club licence 
for residents.— Particulars, STUDLEY PRIORY, 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. Tel. Stanton St. 
John 3. 
ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 
BAY. On Cork-Glengarriff bus route. Mag- 
nificent situation, luxuriously furnished, excel- 
lent cooking, good library. Fishing, boating, 
golf (6'. miles), hard tennis court. Fully licensed. 
Book early.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, Proprietress. 
Tel.: Bantry 71. 
ROCKHAMPTON COURT HOTEL, S. HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. Well known for its good food 
and wines, its cheerful service, its pleasant coun- 
try mansion atmosphere and its beautiful setting 
in the Wye Valley. A holiday here is an entirely 
enjoyable experience. Fishing, riding.—Phone: 
Howcaple 239. 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 
HOTEL. Exquisite situation facing south on 
sea front, with garden adjoining promenade. A 
first-class fully licensed hotel with card and 
billiards rooms, large sun lounge and rooms pte. 
bathroom.—Tel. 500. 
AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 
“ licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home proauce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1': miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 
ORNWALL. To discerning people MULLION 
COVE HOTEL, MULLION, CORNWALL, 
offers good food and personal service. Exclusive 
situation on beautiful cliffs. National Trust 
landscape. COCKTAIL BAR. Billiards, bathing, 
boating, golf.—Write for brochure to the Manage- 
ment, Mr. & Mrs. STANLEY CHIVERS. Phone: 
Mullion 328. 
XMOOR. DUNKERY BEACON’ HOTEL, 
Wootton Courtenay, near Minehead. Own 
riding stables. Comfortable beds, h. and c. and 
electric fires in all bedrooms. Open all winter 
with special terms. Fully licensed. 
ARM PRODUCE, comfort and courtesy at 
HARTSFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE (private 
hotel), Betchworth, Surrey (32 acres lovely park- 
land), 23 miles London, 3 miles Reigate Gravel, 
bus route. Lift, central heating, electric and gas 
fires, basins, bed, bed-sitting rooms, suites. 
Billiards, fishing, shooting, riding. Tel.: Betch- 
worth 2343, 
ERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, near 
Falmouth. Open at Easter. Ask anyone 
who has been there!—Write, Manager. 
[SLE OF MAN. Modern house, beautifully situ- 
ated, coast, 5 miles Douglas. Boating, fishing, 
near golf. Own garden produce. Limited accom- 
modation.—Apply, ‘‘Craglea,’’ Clay Head, Bal- 
drine. 
LWYNGWAIR PRIVATE HOTEL (club licence.) 
On Pembrokeshire coast seven miles north of 
Fishguard. Two miles of trout and sea trout 
fishing. River in garden, adjacent golf links, 
boating, billiards, tennis, shooting, bathing, etc. 
Every modern comfort and convenience; home 
farm.—Brochure from Mr. & Mrs. G. B. BOWEN, 
Llwyngwair, Newport, Pembrokeshire. 
EMBROKESHIRE COAST. A few P.G.s taken 
from Easter onwards in beautifully furnished 
house in fishing village of Solva. Excellent food, 
garden produce, log fires, constant h. and c., elec. 
light, every comfort. Lovely country, sailing, 
fishing, perfect bathing. Terms 6 gns. a week.— 
Write, Box 1431. 


RATT’S HOTEL, BATH. Reopening after 
de-requisition March 1, 1949. Redecorated and 
refurnished. Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful 
hotel amid 18th-century environment. Centrally 
situated 3 minutes mineral water baths, abbey, 
etc. Perfect comfort. South aspect. Continental 
chef. Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all 
rooms. Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty 
rooms. Reservations now being received. 
ALMON AND TROUT Fishing or Holidays. 
Moyle Guest House, Newtownstewart, Co. 
Tyrone, caters for fishermen, with cars or dogs. 
Owner Right of Rod. Cuisine a la Moyle. 
OUTHERN IRELAND. CASTLETOWNSHEND, 
co. CORK. Paying Guests welcomed at The 
Castle (registered Guest House); sunny, sheltered 
position, facing south. Good fires. 300 acres of 
rough shooting, woodcock, snipe and duck. 
*Phone: Castletownshend 5.—For brochure, apply 
MRS. SALTER, 
TUDLAND, DORSET. Charming Old-world 
Guest House in 12 acres lovely grounds 
adjoining glorious sands. Golf, riding. First- 
class cuisine. Easter, Whitsun and summer. 
—Illustrated brochure from BM/HOTELS, London 
W.C.1 





HOTELS AND GUESTS Me 
GQ USSEX. With delightful surrounding country 
and warm climate. STEYNING is an ideal 
centre for a late holiday. ST. CUTHMAN’S 
GUEST HOUSE provides every comfort; h. and c, 
in all bedrooms, also gas or electric fires; cosy 
lounge and bright dining room; excellent and well 
varied food. Late season terms from 5 gns.— 
Write Proprietor or ‘phone Steyning 2248. Se: 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NR. DOLGELLEY. 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo- 
dation both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. 
appointed. Guests met at Dolgelley Station by 
arrangement.—Please write for terms or ’phone 
Ganllwyd 205. 
UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
SHAMLEY GREEN, Nr. GUILDFORD. Bram- 
ley 3155. Delicious food, a wonderful cellar, and 
old-fashioned service—in a perfect country set- 
ting. Bedroom and sitting room accommodation 
at reduced prices for winter months. Children and 
dogs welcomed. ‘ 
ISITING London? stay at a WHITE HALL 
HOTEL for first-class food, service and com- 
fort. Montague Street, W.C.1, “The hotel with 
the garden’’ (65 rooms), MUSeum 9714. Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C.1 (75 rooms—licensed), CHAn- 
cery 5401. 
HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST. 
Riding stables attached to delightful New 
Forest hotel. Tennis, shooting, centre for golf, 
fishing, swimming, yachting. Own farm. Tel. 
2149. 
ROTHAM PARK COUNTRY CLUB, THE 
PARK, WROTHAM, KENT. 16th-century 
mansion. Suites and rooms available. Few 
residents. Especially suitable overseas visitors, 
long or short terms. Large open log fires, central 
heating. Farm and garden produce. Fast electric 
hourly service to town (25 miles), near bus route, 
Apply: SECRETARY. 








EDUCATIONAL 


OWDERHAM CASTLE. Additional courses in 

child care (open only to girls with a Domestic 
Science diploma); domestic dairy, pig, poultry 
farming; and gardening, will start in September 
1949 if sufficient demand. Tuition already avail- 
able in stable management (I. of H. standard). 


Please apply to the COUNTESS OF DEVON, 
Powderham Castle, Exeter. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE: 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8- 
For 1950 vacancies early application is essential, 
END now for FREE copy “SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING,” learn how to make 
money by writing stories or articles for the 
Press.—Write, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNA- 
LISM, 94, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 





SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 


Vacant 
OMPANION-HELP, aged 30 to 45, for lady 
living alone. Able to drive car; light duties; 
maid kept. Pleasant district in North-Western 
England.—Box 1497. 
AN and wife as Parlourman and Cook- 
Housekeeper. Good wages; regular hours. 
Country residence. Bus route, near Derby. 
Family two. State previous experience. Two 
sisters or friends considered.—_JOBSON, Broom 
Park, Duffield, Derbys. 
ACANCY occurs for lady (25-35) as Secretary- 
Companion to daughter of house. Interest in 
farming, riding and country life generally an 
advantage. Live as family. Fifty miles north 
London.—Apply, Box 1495. 
WANTED to run roadside snack-bar, N. Wales 
beauty spot, Easter to October, two intelli- 
gent people. Interview, London.—Full particu- 


lars. Sox 1496. 

Wanted 
X-NAVAL OFFICER, 31, administrative and 
agricultural experience, seeks responsible 


position on large farm or estate. Any suitable 
opening considered.—Box 1492. 
XPERIENCED Private Secretary (lady), short- 
hand typist, driver, cultured, musical, well 
read, desires post on country estate where know- 
ledge of all farm records, government returns, 
etc., might be useful.—Box 1493. 
OVERNESS-NURSERY GOVERNESS. Gentle- 
woman with own small son, 6!» years. Froe- 
bel experience. All first lessons. Prepares for 
school. Kind, adaptable, helpful, very successful 
with many delightful charges. Country lover, 
with quiet tastes and. interests; understands 
thoroughly, health, nursery routine, hygiene, 
diet. Age 36. Drive, etc. Sense of humour. 
Absolutely reliable, nursery life. Happy position 
where own small son welcome to be companion 
to charge of similar age. References and recom- 
mendations.—Box 1489. : 
EAD GARDENER, wide experience and know 
ledge of all branches, seeks change. In pre- 
sent situation 13 years. Would prefer situation in 
southern counties. References from Messrs. 
EDENS, Estate Office, Sherborne, Dorset. = 
HE Servant Problem! Why not import a 
German domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a selected German servant 
by return.—_COMPTON-JAMES, Axminster. 


Two energetic iadies willing undertake charge 
gentleman’s country residence with reason- 
able staff. Expert knowledge English/Continental 
cooking, secretarial work, languages, drive car. 
—wWrite, Box 1494. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 406 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


—— HALL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Immediate outskirts of the renowned Fulmer Village. 
Gerrards Cross Station 214 miles. Marble Arch 40 minutes. Glorious views over unspoilable country. 


A COUNTRY SEAT OF THE GEORGIAN ERA IN CENTRE OF 16-ACRE PARK 








Completely modernised with infin- 
ite taste and in perfect condition 
throughout. 


Galleried hall, 3 reception, billiards 

room, post-war equipped domestic 

offices, 6 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 

principal bathrooms, 4 staff bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms. 


Main services and central heating. 
Stables, garages and flat. Entrance 


Lodge. : : Pax 
THE RESIDENCE FROM SOUTH-WEST. GALLERIED HALL 





2 flats, range of buildings, hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden with glasshouses 31% acres. Detached cottage 
VACANT POSSESSION OF HALL. FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. STONEHAM & SONS, 108a, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Beaconsfield and Gerrards Cross, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 1/-) 





By direction of the Executors of R. I. Watson, deceased. 


ON THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


11, miles from Pangbourne Station with fast trains to Paddington. Reading 7 miles. 
THE LOWER BOWDEN ESTATE, PANGBOURNE. ABOUT 403 ACRES 


A‘ delightful 
GEORGIAN, RESIDENCE 


standing 300 feet up with 
fine views to the Chilterns. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 principal and 3 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and 6 staff bedrooms. 


Modern offices with ‘“ Esse”’ 
cooker. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 





Garages. Hunter stabling. 





shauffeur’s acco odation. ene aiid 
THE RESIDENCE, WEST FRONT Chauffeur’s accommodation BAILIFF’S HOUSE 


Pair of entrance cottages. First-class Home Farm. Bailiff’s house. Six other cottages. 
Extensive Farm buildings with cowsheds for an Attested herd. 48 acres of valuable woodland. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the Spring (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SHARPE, PRITCHARD & CO., 12 New Court, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Reading, Henley-on-Thames, and Basingstoke, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 2/6) 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Hastings 11 miles. Tunbridge Wells 16 miles. London 50 miles. 
THE -PARK ESTATE, ROBERTSBRIDGE, 629 ACRES 


The Renowned 
SALEHURST FRUIT 
FARM 
With Georgian Residence 


Two reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms and 2. bathrooms. 





By direction of Bernard J]. Piper, Esq. 


Main electric light. 


Bailiff's house and seven 
cottages. 





284 ACRES 
Including 94 Acres of 
MAIN RESIDENCE FROM SOUTH-EAST. National Mark Orchards. VIEW FROM SOUTH 


THREE VALUABLE SMALL HOLDINGS with fully matured orchards of Cox’s, Bramleys and Worcesters. 
Extensive and well-timbered woodlands. Accommodation lands, orchards and cottage. Intersected by a trout stream. Excellent shooting. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 9 Lots at the village hall, Robertsbridge, on Friday, March 18 at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BARTLETT & GLUCKSTEIN, 199, Piccadilly, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 
MAYfair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galera Naame Lestat”? 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





NEAR CHICHESTER 


In a convenient situation and within easy reach of the harbour. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
carefully modernised and exceptionally well appointed. 
Lounge hall, lounge, dining 


bath- 
room, excellent offices, etc. 


r room, 3 bedrooms, 


Tubular electric heating. 
All main services. 


Good garage. 


Pleasant small walled guar- 





den. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
(Offers considered for early sale). 
Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF,£37 South Street, 


By order of Mrs. Haydon. 


BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING 


Betchworth Station 1 mile. Reigate 24 miles. Dorking 44 miles. Redhill 43 miles. 
London 27 miles. 
THE SOLIDLY BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
BROOME PERROW, BUCKLAND, BETCHWORTH, SURREY 
Standing some 260 ft. up é 
with open views and con- 
taining hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10-12 bedrooms, 
large games room, 3 bath- 
rooms, convenient domestic 
offices. 
Main water, electricity and 
gas. Drainage to cesspool. 


Garage block with cottage. 
Separate cottage (let). 


Lovely secluded grounds 
in all ABOUT 2} ACRES 





To be sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) as a whole or in two 
lots, on March 21, 1949, at 3.0 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. DOWN, SCOTT & DOWN, Dorking, Surrey. Auctioneers: 


Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1 


(MAYfair 33167). 





CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


In a favoured situation near the waterside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Having entrance hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with washbasins), bathroom, excellent offices, ete. 


Main water and electricity. 
Garden room. 


Modern drainage. Garage. 


Pleasant gardens with land under intensive cultivation for 
fruit. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Details of the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
37 South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 


REQUIRED FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND 
OCCUPATION 


ESTATE OF 3,000 TO 4,000 ACRES WITHIN 
80 MILES OF LONDON 


SUFFOLK 


particularly favoured but any other district except south-east 
considered. 


LARGE mansion house no hindrance. 
Possession required of home farm. 
Owners’ Agents and Solicitors please communicate 


with the Trustee’s Agents as follows: Lord W., c/o 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, 








Lovxdon, W.1. 


NEWQUAY, CARDIGANSHIRE 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
1 mile from sea. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE DATED 1794 
Lounge hall, dining room, playroom, very modern kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). 

Bailiff’s or servant’s quarters. 

Electric light and power. 

Cowhouse to tie 14 with tubular stalls. 

1 acre fruit. 

Poultry allocations. 

About 88 ACRES including 35 acres woodland. 
PRICE £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION APRIL'1949 


Particulars from: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25 Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 





SOMERSET 


Wells 6 miles. 


CHARMING REGENCY RESIDENCE 


in excellent condition. 





a 


7 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 


Four 
bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, dining, draw- 


Old-world 
kitchen gardens with small 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil 


main, 2 secondary 
dressing room, 


bedrooms, 2 


ing and smoking rooms, 
cloaks, well-fitted kitchen 

ete. Main electric light and 
Main electricity and water. water. 


Garages. Stabling. 
Two garages. 
pleasure and 


river. 


Orchards and fields. garden. 





(Tel. 1066). 


Three reception rooms, 6 
bathrooms. 


Tennis court and attractive 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE 
Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


BETWEEN BEDFORD AND NORTHAMPTON 


CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
uniquely fitted. 





mrt 


(Folio 8859) 











GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





WINCHESTER 6 MILES 


Edge of the New Forest. Close to shops and bus. 


A MOST COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


HIGH WYCOMBE 5 MILES 


High above sea level. 


A CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


London one hour. 





Seven bedrooms, 4 bath., hall and 3 reception rooms. 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN SERVICES. FITTED BASINS. 


Garage and flat. Well-maintained grounds. 


PRICE £10,500 WITH 5 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & CoO., 48 Curzon Street, W.1. 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bath., 2 attics and 3 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY, 


Pleasant grounds, outbuildings and Home Farm. 
PRICE £16,500 WITH 26 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48 Curzon Street, W.1. 








SEVENOAKS 5 MILES 


Adjoining a common, 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


Fine south views. Near village. 





Six bed and dressing, 3 bath., staff and 4 reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES AND ALL IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER. 
Garage. Cottage. Lovely well-timbered grounds. 


PRICE £19,000 WITH 10 ACRES 


WiykKworty & UO., 48 Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Trustees of Mrs. M. Wilson Jones, deceased. 
SOUTH CORNISH COAST OXON AND WARWICK BORDERS 


Commanding unrivalled views over Falmouth Bay. 





7 miles from Banbury. Close to bus route. 





SEACLIFFE WARREN, ST. MAWES A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED MILL HOUSE 

Freehold Resid Amid _ pleasant rural 
attractively built of Corn- 

ish stone and occupying surroundings and 

a sheltered position. approached by drive. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, 

6 bedrooms, dressing room, Three reception rooms, 8 

bathroom. Compact offices. bed. and dressing rooms 

Main water, electricity and (6 with basins), 2 bath- 

drainage. rooms, offices with Aga 

Well laid out garden of cooker, servants’ sitting 

3/, room. Electric light, ample 

% ACRE water. Hot-water system. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Ideally situated for yacht- 
ing, bathing and sea fishing. 


For sale ie Auction at the meyers Hotel, Fm on Tuesday, March 15, Attractive gardens intersected by mill stream, lawns, kitchen gardens, paddock 


Stabling for 2 





Garage for 2 cars. 








at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WOODCOCK RYLAND & CO.,, 15 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. ABOUT 2%. ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: Messrs. ROWE & KNOWLES M: unor Office, Falmouth, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars, 1/-) Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,123) 





MONMOUTH and HEREFORD FARNBOROUGH, KENT GLOS-WORCS BORDERS 


(BETWEEN) Between Tewkesbury and Evesham, 
INTERESTING PROPERTY WITH 12 ACRES r ' 


In semi-rural situation only 5 minutes to bus route 
and 1 mile from station. 


Attractive Residence with oak panelled hall, 5 reception 

rooms with parquet floors, including walnut panelled 

dining room, 8 bedrooms, some with basins h. and c., 

3 bathrooms, well-equipped domestic offices. Central 
heating. 


Three garages. Cottage. 





AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE ‘ ; A well-built stone House with excellent views. 
Gardens and grounds with hard tennis court, woodland I hall. 2 ti id ffi had 
Four recepti s, billiards 2 bed ¢ ~ssing- e sia : sounge hall, 2 reception, good domestic offices, 7 bedrooms. 
( eception rooms, billiards room, 12 bed and dressing with stream and 4% acres of market garden. 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Gas. Co.’s electric light and 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, electric light, good 
water supply. Lodge. Outbuildings. 


Gardens and grounds of 24 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


water. Main drainage. Four garages. Loose box. Well 
laid out grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, pasture, orchard, 


IN ALL 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

















Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE HONE, Esq., Tewkesbury, 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (33,297) (36838/T/HB) Glos., and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,697) 
MAYfair 3771 Telegrams : 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. “Galleries, Wesdo, London”’ 
REGent 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 NIC | | O | A. “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Established 1882) ° “Nicholas, Reading”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC ADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


WITHIN EASY REA 
300 ft. » sega aicniaario- xian: TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE 





One mile from station and shops in delightful rural surroundings overlooking Valley. 








POSSESSION 
in perfect order, and close 
to and QVEEIOONENS & pie A UNIQUE CASTELLATED RESIDENCE. 
turesque Sussex village 
with expansive views over 
South Downs. Five principal bedrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, domestic offices. 
Accommodation: Three re- 
ception rooms, 7 bedrooms, Central heating. Main water. Gas and electricity. 
3 bathrooms. Excellent 
domestic offices (with Aga). Cottage or small residence. Garage with flat over (let). 
Complete central heating, : ’ 
Electric light. Garage, Attractive undulating Grounds and Gardens. 
Outbuildings. Garden and 
aa IN ALL ABOUT 17 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Personally inspected ont cseauiaiden by the Sole Joint Agents: Messrs. J ACKSON- s ; 
Stops & STAFF, Chichester (Tel. 2633), and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4 Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 0293 and 
Piccadilly, and Reading. 3377). 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. LE & Cc a 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(EUSton 7000) M A p Oo e5 TD. (REQGent 4685) 


SURREY 


2 miles from Walton Heath Golf Course. 600 ft. up. 





A CHARMING HOUSE 


on two floors only, in perfect order, oak floors, and 
automatic system of central heating. 


Hall, lounge 20 x 14, dining room, small study or maids’ 
sitting room, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen, etc. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


FINE GARDEN OF 1%, ACRE 





Lawns with fine old trees and flowering shrubs, rhododendrons, lily pond, kitchen garden, York stone terrace and walk, etc. 


FOR SALE £9,500 
Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Near Lingfield. Hiah situation and views. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
Lounge hall, 2 fine recep- 
tion with oak floors, 5 bed., 
2 bathrooms, staff flat with 
bath, kitchen with Esse. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 


Garage. Greenhouse. 
COTTAGE. 


Well-stocked grounds, 
orchard, 3'. ACRES 





EARLY SALE DESIRED—£10,750 or offer 
Recommended by Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1.  (8.31,550) 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


Close to. Delightful situation. High ground. Secluded yet close to shops, busez, ete. 





t ; Erected 1906 with later 
. additions. 
7. Principal rooms face south. 
Iz Three reception rooms, 
music rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
7 3 bathrooms. 








Central heating and every 
modern convenience. 
First-class domestic offices, 
maids’ sitting room 
Garage 2 cars. 
Delightful walled garden. 
3, ACRE with hard court. 





FREEHOLD. TO BE SOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. (D.3,336) 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Close to Bognor Regis. 


FOR SALE 


A labour-saving and 
beautifully equipped 
modern House 


Set to enjoy the maximum 
of sunshine. 


Five bedrooms (basins), 
dressing room, 3 reception, 
2 baths, model offices. 


Aga. Central heating. 
Main services. 


Garage and well laid out 
gardens 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Recommended bu the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street,.St. James's, 
Wl. (C.53,746) 


WEST SUSSEX—MIDHURST 


Adjoining the common. 


“OAKHURST” 





This delightful Freehold 
Country House 
with its accommodation 
arranged on two floors: 
Hall, 3 exceptionally choice 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room, staff flat, kitchen 
with Aga. 

Main services. 

Two garages. Outbuildings. 
Two service flats. 

Well disposed gardens and 
grounds, small orchard, 
productive kitchen garden, 
tennis lawn, etc. 





ABOUT 3: ACRES 
For Sale by Auction March 22 next (unless sold privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. G. KNIGHT & SON, Midhurst, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








WATTS & SON 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel. 777 


INCORPORATED 
WITH 


MARTIN & POLE 


MARKET PLACE, READING. Tel. 2374 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AN ATTRACTIVE OLD- 
WORLD BERKSHIRE MARKET TOWN. 


ONLY 30 MILES FROM LONDON 


A SMALL DETACHED CHARACTER HOUSE 
Standing on the bus route close to the town and yet adjoining 
the open countryside. Easily run and in good order throughout. 


Four bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, compact domestic offices, stabling with man’s 
quarters. 

Cow shed, garage and attractive gardens including hard 
tennis court, kitchen’ grounds, small shrubbery, orchard 
and two paddocks. 


Extending in all to about 4’. ACRES 
All main services. 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION IF REQUIRED. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 





Full details from Watts & Son, Wokingham. 





‘* HOLMEWOOD’”’, WOKINGHAM,, BERKS 


A GENTLEMAN’S MODEL COUNTRY ESTATE WITH A BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


Close to the town and open countryside. 
Four principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 maid’s 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
excellent domestic offices. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
MODERN STAFF COTTAGE, 
Magnificent grounds including temple garden, well- 


stocked herbaceous borders, orchard and two paddocks, 
All in excellent condition and extending to about 


54, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION, 
Auction Sale at Wokingham on Tuesday, March 15. 

Illustrated particulars from WatTTs & Son, Wokingham. 











Walcote Chambers, 
Winchester. Tel.: 3388 


Fleet Te 106 ALFRED PEARSON & SO 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to church and bus route to main line station (50 minutes Waterloo). 





THIS ATTRACTIVE OLD PROPERTY (MELLOWED BRICK AND TILED) 


Occupies a quiet and pleasant position in matured grounds of 2 ACRES with fine 
specimen trees. 


Drawing room 26 ft. by 
21 ft. (irregular) with 
beamed ceiling and oak 
floor, 2 other sitting rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom. Bright offices 
with “‘Aga’’ cooker. 


CENTRALjHEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
POWER, GAS’& WATER. 

DOUBLE GARAGE 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. PRICE £8,500 (OR OFFER) 


Recommended as a well-cared-for property with many pleasing features. 
(Apply Fleet Office.) 








Telephone: 
Alton 2261 


CURTIS & WATSON 


BANK CHAMBERS, 
ALTON. 





VACANT POSSESSION 


“ COBBERS,’’ ALTON 


Ideal for-daily travel London, in this favourite town 


HAMPSHIRE!HUNT. 


Modern Georgian House 


Architect designed. Perfect 
order. Built regardless of 
cost. Every convenience. 
Three reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, model domestic 


offices. 
Central heating. Main 
services. Heated garage. 


PARTLY WALLED 
GARDEN 


ONE ACRE 





For Sale Privately or by Auction Later 


Solicitors: Messrs. WESTERN & SONS, 35 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. Tel.: Alton 2261 
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REGent 
4304 


MEMBERS OF THE 


OSBORN & MERCER 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





NTS, NEW FOREST 
In the delightfut Ronde district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Containing 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 

Well laid out gardens, orchard, woodland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 31 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
SOMERSET 
Situate some 600 ft. above sea level in an old-world village 
near Dulverton. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Electric light, main water and drainage. 
Stone-built garage. 
Well laid out gardens including prolific kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT *, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,361) 





Agents: (18,335) 





BERKSHIRE 
Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield district, 
about 3 miles from Ascot and about 4 miles from Windsor. 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Standing high, facing south, with delightful views. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Garage. 
Well matured gardens with kitchen garden and orchard. 
in all ABOUT HALF ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION 





ESHER 


In a lovely position commanding magnificent views over the 
Golf Course, Oxshott Woods and the Surrey Hills beyond. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
built by an architect and lavishly equipped. 





On two floors and having the following faultlessly 
planned accommodation: 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model domestic offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 

Two garages. 

Beautifully planned gardens with wide sweeping lawns, 
stone terrace, herbaceous borders, productive orchard, ete., 
in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 





AMERSHAM AND BEACONSFIELD 
Occupying a magnificent position 600 fi. above sea level, 
commanding glorious view 
ATTRACTIVE LATE- GEORGIAN "RESIDENCE 
with 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Part Central Heating. 
Excellent cottage. Splendid range of buildings. 
Formal gardens, tennis lawn, partly walled kitchen 
Zarden, orchard, pasture, arable, etc., in all 
ABOUT 27'. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
house with formal gardens, 
sold separately.) 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, 


BERKS, NEAR BRACKNELL 
mile from the village in a splendid position com- 
manding fine views. 

AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Well built and in excellent decorative order. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main Services. 
Double Garage. Stabling. 
Delightful matured garden with tennis lawn, 
borders, orchard, ete., in all 


(Note.—The above, might be 


as above. (18,413) 





About } 


herbaceous 


ABOUT 3', ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £9,000 
Age nts: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,380) 





OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY 

Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique 
facilities. 
A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
2 reception rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain electricity, water and drainage. 
Delightful gardens with prolific orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, 
ONLY £5,250 


sa iling 


Hall, 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,363) ] Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,086) 

CHIPPING 

ogronp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Sone 
4637/8 39 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


Between Aylesbury and Oxford. 


A LOVELY OLD MODERNISED STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, IN PERFECT ORDER 


Original oak and elm floors, panelling and staircases; oak latch doors: 
rooms, modern domestic offices, suite of double bedroom, dressing room and bathroom, 
Main electric light. 


bathroom. 


fine interior timbering (but lofty ceilings); 


Main water supply. Central heating throughout. 


open stone-built fireplaces. 
4 other principal bedrooms and a second bathroom, 2 good maids’ 
Garage 


Fine lounge hall, 


> 


3 attractive reception 
: bedrooms and a maids’ 
and stabling. 


Charming pleasure grounds, productive kitchen gardens and orchard, in all nearly 


THREE ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Offices). 





WEST OXON 


On the edge of a picturesque little town. 


A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT XVIIth-CENTURY HOUSE 


Three sitting rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
heating. Telephone. Garage 


Charming walled garden, nearly 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole 


All main services. 


1 ACRE. 


Agents (Oxford Office). 


ve is 2. Pe * . 
Partial central hree sitting rooms, 
water supply. 





IN THE 


4 bedrooms, 
Partial central heating. 


Small garden, together with pasture 


Recommended by the 


HEYTHROP HUNT 


Kingham Junction 1 mile. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERNISED STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF 


CHARACTER 
bathroom. Electric light (main available). 
Telephone. Garage, 


Ample 
cowshed for 6, etc. 
and arable land, in all about 


30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents (Oxford Office). 








ESTATE OFFICES, 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


CHIDDINGFOLD 


Lovely country. 70 mins. Waterloo. 





CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED PROPERTY 
On rising ground with due South aspect. 


Seven bed and dressing rooms (4 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, staff flat. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. Garage 3 cars. 
Stabling for 4. Three cottages. 
About 40 ACRES with stream. FREEHOLD £15,000 
Godalming Office. 





H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


UILDFORD TO HASLEMERE. Bordered by Jande d 
Estate. On bus route, 1 mile main line station. 
CHOICE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms. MAIN WATER AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. Large garage and stabling. Just over 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £7,750 Godalming Office. 


VERLOOKING SURREY GOLF COURSE, 6 mins. 
from village, under one hour London. ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED HOUSE, beautifully equipped and main- 
tained. Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 receptiqgn rooms. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. Built-in 
garage. Delightful garden about 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD 
,950 Godalming Office. 
URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. In charming old 
village. On bus route (Godalming 6 miles). 

A COUNTRY HOME OF MERIT, brick and tile-built 
with half-timbering. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
Garage and stabling. Studio, and outbuilding convertible 
to cottage. About 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £8,000 

Godalming Office. 

ETWEEN FARNHAM AND HASLEMERE. Delight- 
ful rural surroundings, close to the village of Churt. 
PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, completely modernised. Six bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, offices. Servants’ wing com- 
prising bedroom, bathroom and living-room. MAIN 
SERVICES. Garage. 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,750 
WITH POSSESSION Farnham Office. 





CASTLE STREET 
FARNHAM. (Tel. 5274) 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


within 24 miles of Farnham Town and station 
(electric service to Waterloo). 


Close to village, 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Four bedrooms (one fitted basin), bathroom, 
rooms, entrance hall, cloakroom. Sun loggia. 
SERVICES. Garage. Matured garden 


FREEHOLD £5,100 WITH POSSESSION 
Farnham Office. 


2 reception 
MAIN 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





A SUFFOLK BARGAIN 
PICTURESQUE MILL HOUSE 200 YEARS OLD 
In fine condition and thoroughly modernised. 


3 beds., bathroom h. 
and water. 


Compact brick and tiled buildings in good condition. 
Stabling, garage, old forge, etc. 

1 ACRE with one of few remaining windmills (suitable 
conversion small house or two cottages). 
QUICK SALE WANTED, OWNER GOING ABROAD 
FREEHOLD ONLY £2,750 
View immediately. 


Three reception, and c. Main elec. 





AN ABSOLUTE GEM 
SUSSEX, BETWEEN LEWESANDTHE SEA 


Midst beautiful and varied countryside, 
and shooting. 

Perfect seclusion of this property will instantly appeal to 

country lovers. One hour from Victoria. Chiddingly 3 miles. 


near golf, fishing, 


Standing in meadowland. Garden. In all about 8 ACRES. 
Charming house of character built from old materials, 
mellowed bricks and tiles, leaded windows. Hall, 2 recep- 


tion, 3 bed, bath, w.c., large kitchen, Aga, main electricity, 

water electrically pumped, modern drainage. Two garages. 

Quick sale is desired. Immediate Possession, Freéhold. 

Recommended by Sole Agents: BENTALL Horsey AND 

BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3. (Tel. 
KENsington 0152-3.) 





CITY MAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM 
BEAUTIFUL I5th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Convenient for Horsham and Haywards Heath Stations. 
Strongly and attractively built brick and old Horshath 
stone roof. Many oak beams. Ingle nook. Lovely leaded 
casement windows. Three reception, 5 bedrooms (basins 
h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main water. Electricity laid on. Tel. connected. 
Modern drainage. 
Surrounded by stately garden of 1{/ACRE with gate house. 
Home Farm of 54 acres (20 acres, additional, grazing rights). 
Splendid range farm buildings. Well-built cottage. 


FREEHOLD £15,500 VACANT POSSESSION 
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“a= GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS” “SESRE™ 


Sera OSV and 68 Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT Ae ROSVENOR S0:, W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 


“SURREY 


Close to Limpsfield Common within 5 minutes’ walk of a station and only 22 miles from London. 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE 15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
Which has been beautifully modernised yet retaining all its old-world charm. Erected partly of stone and partly half-timbered with tiled roof and leaded light windows. 
Approached by a short drive which leads to picturesque entrance 
through fine wrought-iron gates to porch entrance with oak door. 
Entrance hall with quarry tiled floor, gentlemen’s cloakroom, lounge 
21 ft. 9 in. x 18 ft. 9 in. with large inglenook fireplace, dining room 
17 ft. 10 in. x 12 ft. 3 in. with service hatch, drawing room 21 ft. 4 in. 
x 14 ft. with stone arch fireplace and oak strip floor, principal bedroom 
16 ft. 4 in. x 15 ft. with bathroom adjoining, dressing room fitted 
cupboards, 4 other be drooms and second bathroom, modern domestic 
offices. Companies’ water, electricity and gas are connected. | Ample 
electricity power and gas points throughout the house. Main drainage. 
Partial central heating. Telephone. 
THE PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS INCLUDE 2 GARAGES, WORKK- 
SHOP, STABLE, TOOL AND FRUITSHEDS. CHARMING LITTLE 
COTTAGE. THE GARDENS include old-world garden, original old well, 
paved terrace, rose garden, tennis court, orchards and pond, productive 
kitchen garden with fruit cage and heated greenhouse, pasture and 
woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT tai OF 
THE WHOLE PROPERT 
IN ALL ABOUT 17', ACRES RATES ABOUT £83 PER amen. NO TITHE OR LAND TAX 
Most stroagly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD AND Co., Station Road East, Oxted and Messrs. GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 Mount Street, 
London, W.1, from whom illustrated particulars may be obtained. 














41, BERKELEY SO., FUS WARNER and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 LO u rod MELTON MOWBRAY 
Close to SUSSEX COAST WESTMORLAND- 
BOARS HILL OXFORD In a favourite district, near to sea and village. Close to bus services. Main line station CUMBERLAND BORDERS 
’ 


1 mile—London 1} hours by fast electric trains. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE Within easy reach of Appleby, Penrith and 
A FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE designed by an architect for his own occupation and constructed regardless of expense Carlisle. 
: . : “es 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, The attractive and well-known 
(built 1935) with excellent fittings, con- 3. good reception rooms. GROUSE MOOR 
aining: Main _ services. Central 
— . heating. Solid oak floors MOORHOUSE, WESTMORLAND 
‘ . and doors. Fitted wash 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, well-equipped up- basins extending over Knock Fell, Dunn Fell, and 
. part of Dufton Fell in the Manors of 
. Milburn, Milburn Grange, and the Lordship 
Garage. Summer house or of Knock. 

playroom. 


to-date offices, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company's water and electricity. Central 
heating. 


Comprising in all some 10,000 ACRES 


Garage. Well-matured grounds with vege- Very attractively laid out 

















table and flower gardens. Tennis court grounds with water and Included is a FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING 
: rock garden lawns, flower LODGE, with 5 principal bed., 3-4 second- 
(hard). and herbaceous borders and ary bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
fully stocked vegetable gar- all adequately furnished and ready for 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH den with “gece re immediate occupation. 

trees. n all abou 
POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. FREEHOLD 
Lorrs & WARNER, 14 St. Giles’, Oxford, FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE FIGURE Details of game bags, plan, and further par- 
(Tel: 2725) or Head Office as above. Sole Agents: LoFts & WARNER, as above. ticulars from LOFTS & WARNER, as above. 
SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 SEVENOAKS, 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


Tele, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 rywyn TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
")OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 
: 9 REIGATE, SURREY : 


a pis rch pnth hep ee MAY COTTAGE, REDE HALL ROAD, Near the old- “MAYFIELD, SUSSEX views, & miles 
qn rural spot ctose to ¢ viage. SMALLFIELD, SURREY - j Tos ddae 1 ver 4 


In quiet position about 2. miles from Horley town and station. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING MODERN 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
All main services. 


Excellent range of brick and concrete piggeries. 


Small barn. Brick-built outhouse and fruit store. 





Well matured gardens with lawns, flower beds, herbaceous 








THIS COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE borders. 
' ; LITTLEBARN, MAYFIELD 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, Large orchard. A HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
usual offices. Garage for 2 cars. All main services. in the old-world style. 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
; ACRES. VACAN 3 reception, ete. 
A very pleasant and inexpensive garden. In all about 6 AC s c T POSSESSION Main services and central heating. Cottage. Double garage. 
‘ : . Matured garden of about 1 ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 Privately or by Auction, March 30, Redhill. In excellent order. Owner going abroad. 
, aN ; , : : BY AUCTION IN MARCH unless previously sold 
Owner's Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Illustrated particulars: Auctioneers, IBBETT, MOSELY, Auctioneers: IBBETT, MOSELY,CARD & CO., 7 London 
125 High Street, Sevenoaks. (Tel: 2247/8/9) CARD & CO., 47 High St., Reigate (Tel: 293% & 3793) Road, Tunbridge Wells. (Tel: 46) 








"[RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 ger ngage SANDERS’ ieee 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London” FORE STR wyly Seer oes Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109; ie 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 








OMERSET. 10 mils ath, FOR SALE, BEAUTIFUL OLD RESIDENCE EAST DEVON (SIDMOUTH 3 MILES) 


on bus route. Panelled hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 5 bedrooms. Main services. In a delightful little village 
Large garage. T.T. cowhouse. Cl ‘ $ E TRES ) pace ica 
ame On, TF Bouth Adley Binet. ns — : ABOUT 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER AN ATTRACTIVE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


With 3 reception, 5 principai and 2 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices, cellarage and excellent outbuildings (part of which could easily be converted 





ERTS. In delightful village, 2 miles station (easy daily access London). for use as additional living accommodation). Grounds include lawns, flower, fruit and 
: PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE with oak beams, open vegetable plantations and a small paddock. Main services. Centra! heating. 
fireplaces. Hall, 3 reception, bath., 5 bedrooms (2 h. and c¢.). Main services, central OFFERED WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION AT £8,500 FREEHOLD 
. . . ’ 





heating. Speen Rhye and outbuildings. Attractive gardens, greenhouses, 
extensive kitchen garden, paddock, 24%, ACRES.—TRESIDDER & C0., 77 South Audley 
Street, W.1. (93.164) . ae - EAST DEVON (SIDMOUTH 7, EXETER 10 MILES) 


In delightful country and on high ground 











ERTS. Unspoilt position 400 ft. up, convenient access London (about 45 minutes). CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 

CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, With double drive entrance, garden of some 2 acres and a further 6 acres of pasture 
3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms (4 h. and c.). Main electric light, gas and water. Double fields. Excellent outbuildings with good sheds, stables, etc. The residence contains 
ae. : ee Fae een — — seg pope —_—_ and 4 reception and 6 bedrooms with 2 bathrooms. Main servic>s and electricity. 
orchard, together with 28 acres of land (at present let), in all 2 .—TRESIDDER é 
AND CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. I (14.410) 2 DDE IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD PRICE £7,750 

MODERN CHARACTER SUSSEX FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE EAST DEVON (SIDMOUTH 54, MILES) 

URREY-SUSSEX -HANTS BORDERS. 2 miles station, hour London. EXCEL- With island site of 11 acres and good cottage: 

LENT COUNTRY HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 7 bed. (4 h. and c.), PLEASANT AND COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
principally oak floors. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Aga cooker. Having 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms and 2 bathrooms. Good 
Automatic boiler. "Phone. Garages for 3. Charming but inexpensive gardens. domestic offices, with ‘Esse’ cooker, main electricity. Most bedrooms are fitted with 
En-Tout-Cas hard tennis court. Kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 13%, ACRES. basins with hot and cold supply. Very well situated for social amenities and sport. 
Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (24,184) FREEHOLD 10,000 QUINEAS 
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5, MOUNT STREET, \ > GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 a & ENSON Established 1875 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Only 30 miles west of London. 





EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Contains spacious hall, 3 fine reception rooms, up-to-date 
offices, 9 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 


Central heating. All main services. 
TWO LODGES AND FIRST-CLASS FLAT. 
T.T. cowhouse. Stabling and garages. 
Walled garden. Glass. 


seautiful gardens, widespreading lawns with lovely timber, 
park and wood, 





A30UT 67 ACRES. A PERFECT HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











SACKVILLE HOUSE, — 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 }: | MERCER & CO REGent 2481 


(Entvance in Sackville Street) 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Favourite residential district midway between London and Brighton. Fast electric trains to 
City and West End reached in about 40 minutes. STANBRIDGE EARLS POULTRY FARM 
aVay 

“ey CHARMING 





By direction of The Right Hon. Lord Greenway 


300-YEARS-OLD EDENBRIDGE 
RESIDENCE WITH AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
GEORGIAN FRONT Important sale of entire world-renowned Flock of about 
Afte » style of a Mz ; . P 
fter the lg 1 Manor 1,500 POULTRY 


Three reception rooms, " , ~ . , , ‘ 
study, 6 bedrooms, dressing 146 poultry houses, incubator house, 5,000 vards wire netting, galvanised iron sheets. 


room, bathroom. tractor and general farm and garden equipment whicii 
All main services. 


Garage and stabling accom- Messrs. F, L. MERCER & CO. and Messrs. PATTULLO & VINSON LTD. 


modation. 
Good range of outbuildings WILL SELL BY AUCTION ON APRIL 7th and 8th 
suitable for dog breeding or 

chickens. WITHOUT RESERVE 


THE HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE GARDEN IS IN PERFECT CONDITION 





1 Catalogues (price 3d.) J. S. PARKIN at the Farm: G. L. COXALL, 12 Grosvenor Street, 
i ONLY £8,000 wngenenel WITH 1% ACRES W.1: or of the Auctioneers: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, and PATTULLO AND 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481, VINSON, LTD., 181 London Road, Sevenoaks. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AU TIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS: LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


CENtral 
9344567 





Bu Order of Executors of Miss E. M. Trew, deceased. 


‘“MYMFIELD,” KENTISH LANE, NEAR HATFIELD, HERTS. 


(Easy access to London.) 


MODERN ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


IN ALL ABOUT I!; ACRES 
FIVE BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 


TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. 
To be Offered for Sale by Auction in 


WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES. March next (unless previously sold). 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Particulars and Order to View may be obtained 


GARAGE WITH LIVING ROOMS. from the Auctioneers. 





Solicitors: Messrs. TAYLOR, WILLCOCKS & CO., 218 Strand, London W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 

















Dee hag C. M. STANFORD & SON mo 


MAIN SERVICES. 


THE MILL HOUSE, 
LEXDEN, ESSEX 


2 miles west of Colchester and main line station with 
fast trains to Town. 





Timbered garden with wide sweeping lawns and 
Mill Stream. 


2), ACRES 
A WELL-PROPORTIONED GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE 
Vacant Possession June, 1949. 


Occupying a rural position with wide views across 

permanently open verdant pastures. South aspect. 

Two reception, cloakroom (h. and c.), kitchen (Esse), 
5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION NEXT MAY (unless 
sold privately beforehand). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


CROSSWAYS, CRANLEIGH, SURREY 


High up with lovely views. Convenient for Guildford and Horsham. 





PERFECT TUDOR REPLICA IN LOVELY GARDEN 
Beautifully built and equipped with all modern conveniences and in perfect order 
throughout. Fine old period staircase, hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms. Complete central heating. Main services. Garage. Gardens, small paddock 
and copse. A really choice little place. About 3 ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction on March 2 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. “= 


IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


7 miles from Haywards Heath. London in 45 minutes. 


win 8 
ENIZ TAT i LAN | 


davave 


« 


* 


a). 4 
wim aiwbS 





BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE with fine old timbers and Horsham slab roof. 
On high ground facing south with extensive views. Approached by a long drive with 
excellent cottage at entrance. Four beds (basins h. and c.), bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms.. Good stabling. Garage for 2 cars. Central heating. Main services. Lovely 
old-world gardens. Small farmery. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and highly recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





ESHER_MUCH FAVOURED PART 


In a choice situation on high ground with delightful and extensive views. 1 mile station. 





CHARMING AND DISTINCTIVE REPLICA OF A SUSSEX FARM- 

HOUSE incorporating every desirable feature of expert craftmanship. Seven 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, compact offices. Aga cooker. 
All main services. Two large garages. Matured gardens, extensively stocked orchard 
and kitchen garden, in all about 2 ACRES. Private golf course on estate. FREE- 
HOLD FOR SALE.—Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





SUSSEX DOWNS 


400 ft. up. Magnificent views over Cuckmere Valley to the English Channel. 





EXQUISITE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, built of old materials, 
creating a matured atmosphere seldom achieved in a new building. On two floors 
only. Six bedrooms fitted basins h. and c., 3 bathrooms, lounge hall and 3 reception 
rooms. Central heating. All main services. Large garage with flat adjoining. Stabling. 
Delightful inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden and paddock, in all about 444 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE.—Applyv: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, 
S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Frics. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





SHERBORNE, DORSET 


Main S.R. line to London under 3 hours. 
For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


In good decorative condition. 
Eight gbedrooms, 2gbath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms 


and usual offices. 
GARAGE AND OTHER 


OUTBUILDINGS. 





aN = <a ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


—. " 
Charming gardens and grounds of about 1 ACRE 
Apply Sole Agents: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne. 





HANTS 


ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


Inan unspoilt village, 2 miles from Fordingbridge, Salisbury 14 and Bournemouth 18 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
With excellent views. 
Three bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, excellent domestic offices. 
GARAGE. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
PART CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Garden, orchard and paddock. 


In all 45 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUARBEY, Salisbury. 











Telephone: 


GEERING & COLYER Hawkhurst 218 


and at ASHFORD, KENT: RYE, HEATHFIELD and WADHURST, SUSSEX 


SUSSEX COAST 


}-mile village. 4 miles Bexhill-on-Sea ‘ 
THIS FINE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Contains lounge hall, 3 
large reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 attic bedrooms, good 
domestic offices. 


HAWKHURST, 
KENT 





CENTRAL HEATING 

MAIN ELECTRICITY 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
Garages. Capital farmery 
with standing for 42 cows. 
Delightful but inexpensive 
grounds with lake, 6 acres 
fruit, remainder arable and 
pasture. 


IN ALL 112 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 OR WITH 6 ACRES £12,000 
SEVERAL COTTAGES AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED 
Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent (Tel. Hawkhurst 218). 











SLOane 
3141/6 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. 


SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 


znd 
BRANCHES 





BETWEEN DORKING AND QUILDFORD. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 

RESIDENCE, close to Abinger Hammer. Fine views. Convenient for London. 
Two floors only. 6 bed (four fitted basins), 2 bath, 3 reception, etc. Parquet floors. 
Central heating. Garage. Gardens of 4, ACRE. PRICE £7,900 FREEHOLD. 
Photographs. Strongly recommen: ed for inspection. 





ERTFORDSHIRE. PERIOD COUNTRY COTTAGE. BETWEEN BAL- 

DOCK AND BUNTINGFORD. About 1 mile from village. Part Tudor style. 
3 bed (2 fitted basins), bath, 2 reception rooms (one 22 ft. by 15 ft.), kitchen, ete. 
Central heating. Main electricity. Telephone. Garage, 1 car. Garden of ONE ACRE. 
PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD. § Photograph. 





KENT. LUXURIOUS MODERN RESIDENCE. NORTH OF SEVENOAKS, 

near renowned village. Well wooded grounds of 44% ACRES. Splendid views. 
6/7 bedrooms, 2/3 bath, 3 reception, etc. Two floors only. Central heating. Main 
services. Garage, 2 cars. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Photograph. 





ESHER, SURREY. SUSSEX FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE. Con- 

venient for London. A fine replica with best materials and craftsmanship. Exten- 
sive views. Compact and labour-saving. 7 bed and dressing rooms (arranged in suites), 
2 luxurious bath, 3 reception, domestic offices and maids’ sitting room. Two floors only. 
Main services. TWO ACRES. 2 garages. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Photographs. 





ROEHAMPTON. CLOSE TO PUTNEY HEATH. A MODERN DETACHED 

“WILLETT-BUILT” RESIDENCE with garden and garage. 5 bed, 2 bath, 
3 reception, etc., with maids’ sitting room. Main services. PRICE £8,500 FOR 74 
YEARS’ LEASE. Recommended by Sole Agents. 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 


MAYfair 6341 


=== JOHN D. WOOD & CO. = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





HAMPSHIRE 


In unspoilt rural surroundings. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 

Lot 1. Heather Hill, 
Chilworth, near South- 
ampton. A delightful 
modern Residence in the 
style of a Sussex Manor 
House. Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices. Central heating, 
main electricity, gas and 
water. Exceptionally at- 
tractive gardens of about 
64 ACRES, including water 

garden and woodlands. 
Lot 2. Attractive modern 
brick-built Lodge, con- 
taining sitting room, kit- 
chen, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Garage. Garden. 
Lot 3. Valuable Farm and Market Garden Holding comprising brick and tiled 
barn suitable for conversion to residence, range of brick-built cowsheds, garages, etc. 
Kitchen garden and 3 gry About 6°, ACRES 
In all 134. ACRES. Held on a 1,000 year lease at a low ground rent. 
Vacant Possession on completion. For Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold) at Southampton on May 5, 1949. 
Auctioneers: CHILWORTH ESTATES CO., LTD., 48 The Avenue, Southampton (South- 
ampton 2861), and JOHN D. W: oop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London W.1. 








By direction of the Executors of R. S. Morrish, deceased. 


COBHAM, SURREY 


In a much favoured residential neighbourhood, with panoramic views to Ranmore Common 
and the Surrey Hills beyond. 


The well-built medium- 
sized Freehold Resi- 
dence, “Uplands,” The 
Drive, Eaton Park Road, 
Cobham. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, spare 

room, complete domes S 

offices. All main services. 

Garage. Greenhouse, pot- 
ting sheds. 





Attractive gardens and 
grounds of about 


24, ACRES 
With Vacant Possession. 





For Sale by Auction (unless previously re ag of by private treaty) at The 
White Lion Hotel, nyon » March 2, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MoRRIsH, STRODE & SEARLE, 10 Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C.1 (Tel.: HOLborn 4824). Joint Auctioneers: RICHARD A. TRENCHARD, High 
Street, Cobham (Tel. 141); JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 














SURREY—BETWEEN WOKING 
AND SUNNINGDALE 


On high ground adjoining a common. Very well equipped medium-siz zed Country House 
in a parklike setting, facing due south with distant views 


Hall with cloakroom, 3 sit- 
=e, rooms (one 36 ft. by 
23 ft.), 4 principal beds, 
each with own bathroom, 
4 secondary beds and 
another bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Small home farmery, inclu- 
ding cowhouse for 7 and 
stabling for 3 or 4. 
Two cottages. 
Well timbered grounds, 
hard tennis court, vegetable 
garden, remainder agricul- 
tural land and woodlands, 





in all about 50 ACRES 
To be Sold Freehold. P. ion of the house, 20 acres and one cottage. 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
London W.1. (21,499) 








SUSSEX 
Within 2 miles of the Sea 
ATTESTED DAIRY AND FRUIT FARM OF 83 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ATTRACTIVE EARLY 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


With 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3. sitting rooms, 
bathroom. 


Main electricity, water and 
gas. 


Three cottages, model farm 
buildings, cowhouse for 18. 





8 ACRES soft fruit and market garden 
Pedigree Jersey herd and dead stock 
REASONABLE ALL-IN PRICE 
Joint Sole Agents: ROWLAND GORRINGE & CoO., 64 High Street, Lewes, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (33,112) 








16 ARCADE STREET 


ADE § LET, = 30 ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Ipswich 4334 - MAYfair 5411 





INCOLNSHIRE. Unique opportunity to secure 
ED FARM NEARLY 300 BY AUCTION MARCH 


EXCELLENT MIX 
ACRES (70 fattening pasture). Really good house, 3 recep- 


tion, 6-7 bedrooms, bath h. and c., W.C. Electric light and AMBS. Rural position, 


Company’s water. Ample buildings (plans T.T. milking Cambridge 7 miles. 
parlour passed). Foreman’s house and 2 cottages. FREE- 5 J 
HOLD £22,000. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. A contains 3 reception, 


(unless previously sold) E 


XETER 5 MILES. FOR SALE, UNIQUE RESI- 
DENTIAL ATTESTED DAIRY FARM, ABOUT 
270 ACRES, affording magnificent sporting. Beautiful 


ae village with = to residence, many thousands been spent, basins in bedrooms, 


FREEHOLD Si- etc. Central heating, electric light, ete. Ample and excel- 


DENTIAL HOLDING, THE WHITE HOUSE, TOFT, lent buildings and well equipped with cottages. Choice 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. Central herd pedigree attested Ayrshires. Very complete equip- 


money-making farm and grand home.—WoopDcocks, heating, electric light; newly eg ge pasture, ment, etc. Willing seller will discuss inclusive price. 


London Office. arable and valuable orchards, , 
buildings. Possession.—Particulars of Auctioneers: Woop- 





cocks, London Office. 
WIETSHIRE. VERYSFINE RESIDENTIAL PRO- 
PERTY, 58 ACRES. Exceptional house, 4 sitting, 


Useful out- Woopcocks, London Office. 








6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, and servants’ 
wing of 3 bedrooms and bath. Main water and electric 
light, central heating. Two yards with 31 horse boxes. 
Two good cottages. UNIQUE PLACE AT £22,500. 
Farm adjoining if desired—Woopcocks, London Office. 





Orwell, 8 miles Ipswich) WELL-PLAC 


BY AUCTION MARCH (unless previously sold) 


THE RED HOUSE, 
Residence of character, 
bathrooms. Central heating. 
gardens and paddocks, 9 acres. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, TON. Outskirts village. CHARMING XVIIIth- 
Hunter and other stabling. CENTURY RESIDENCE, 2 reception, 8 bedrooms, 


ESSsEx COAST TOWN 1 MILE. LADY’S OLD- 

WORLD COTTAGE-RESIDENCE, panelled, much 
exposed oaken, brick fireplaces; completely modernised 
with all main services; 2-3 sitting, 3-4 bedrooms, first- 
class bathroom, model kitchen, “!deal’’ boiler, eleetric 


EAR OAKHAM, RUTLANDSHIRE. Fine situation cooker. Garage. Walled garden HALF AN ACRE. 
in heart of hunting country. 
RESIDENTIAL ESTAT 
“GTUTTON LODGE” (twixt estuaries of Stour and WHISSENDINE. Principal 
L 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE in magnificently All mains. Inexpensive | 
timbered parklike grounds. Three reception, 7 bedrooms, Georgian Secondary Residence, 
dressing room (3 basins), 2 baths, “Aga.’’ Main e.]. 2 bathrooms. Two cottages. 


DESIRABLE SMALL POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,850.— Ipswich Office. 





ENT, NEAR FARNBOROUGH AND ORPING- 


Garage, stabling. Two cottages. About 20 ACRES. Garages 5-6 cars. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION bathroom. All mains. Lovely garden, abundance fruit, 
BY AUCTION APRIL 20, or privately.—TIllustrated (EXCEPT ONE COTTAGE).—Illustrated particulars: 4 ACRE. Garage. 2 horse boxes, etc. POSSESSION. 





particulars of WoopcocK & Son, Ipswich. 


Woopcocks, London Office. 





FREEHOLD £6,000.— Woopcocks, London Office. 











INNINGDALE ASCOT 
Tel Aseates.a oH OHANCELLORS & CO. rez x o60 





CLOSE TO SUNNINGDALE AND ASCOT 
Outskirts of a village, on bus route. 14 miles station. 
ONE OF THE MOST UNIQUE SMALL PROPERTIES NOW IN THE MARKET. 
CONVERTED FARMHOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER AND 
CHARM 


Four bedrooms (2. with 

basins), 2 well-fitted bath- 

rooms, lounge 26 ft. x 16 ft., 
dining room, etc. 


Central heating and all 
main services. 


Attractive range of out- 
buildings with double gar- 
age. Garden room, etc. 





ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 








COLLINS & COLLINS —— 


__50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1.__ 


BERKSHIRE 


Close to Sunningdale and within easy reach of the Ascot Racecourse and Wentworth. 


PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 
Leaded casement windows. 





Exceptionally large lounge, 
drawing room or music 
room, 2 other reception 
rooms. 
PINE STAIRCASE, 


5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
usual offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Domestic hot water supply. 


Double garage. 





DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS and flower gardens, with brick terrace 
facing west. Kitchen garden. 

IN ALL JUST UNDER 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £9,000 

Particulars of the Sole Agents: COLLINS & COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





SURREY 


Only 21 miles from London. 1 mile from Byfleet main line station. 3 miles from Woking 
town and station. 
Occupying a lovely position in a picturesque rural setting on a private estate and 
affording perfect privacy. 
The imposing and artistic modern Freehold Residential Property 
“Fairfield,” Pyrford Woods Estate 
(just off the Woking-Weybridge main road). 
The well-appointed accom- 
modation comprises 6 bed- 
rooms (5 with h. and c. 
basins), 2 bathrooms, hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, Vita glass sun 
lounge, cloakroom, house- 
keeper’s room and bath- 
room, kitchen and complete 
domestic offices. 
Large garage. Four green- 
houses. All main services. 
Central heating. 
Delightful garden grounds 
including tennis lawn, 
flower beds, kitchen garden, 
pretty woodlands, the whole 
extending to an area of 
about 3 ACRES 
VACANT Pam oe spite ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
For Sale privately or by Auction in March 1949. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SALT HOWARD & YOuNd, 49 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR 


Occupying a choice position with water frontage and having excellent facilities for yachting, 
fishing and bathing. 








The pleasantly situated 
Freehold Residence, 
“The Orchard,” 
Eims Avenue, Parkstone 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, kitchen and 
offices. 
All main services. Garage. 
Well-planned garden in- 
cluding orchard, about 
% RE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 
OF THE PURCHASE 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Heaton Road, Bournemouth, on 
April 7, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 
Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Solicitor: A. J. NEWSOME, Esq., 16 
Little Park Street, Coventry, and the Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 20 Station 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset, and branch offices. 


SURREY 


14 miles from London whence there is a good railway service from the local station. Ample 
sporting facilities and private 9-hole golf course in the vicinity. 


A charming and distinctive replica of a Sussex Farmhouse 


Constructed of the best 
materials and situated on 
a most exclusive private 
estate on the side of the 
hill and commanding ex- 
tensive views. 
Seven bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 well-appointed 
bathrooms, entrance hall, 
cloakroom, delightful lounge 
20 ft. by 19 ft. with genuine 
heavy oak-beamed ceiling, 
study, dining room, maid’s 
sitting room, kitchen with 
“Aga’’ cooker, butler’s 
pantry, etc. 
Two large garages. All 
main services. Central 
heating. Toilet basins in bedrooms. The gardens and grounds are easily maintained 
and include pleasure gardens, orchard and kitchen garden, herbaceous borders, 
lawns, flower and rose beds, wooded grassland. The whole extending to an area 
of about 2 ACRES. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 














PENTRIDGE, DORSET 


In this delightful old-world village on the edge of the renowned Cranborne Chase. Salisbury 
and Blandford 12 miles. Cranborne 6 miles. Bournemouth 27 miles. 
The charming modernised Freehold Country Residence, Pentridge House 
(formerly the old Rectory). 
Five principal and 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, maid's 
sitting room, hall, cloaks, 
complete domestic offices. 
Four-roomed bungalow, 
greenhouse, garage, stab- 
ling and outbuildings. 
Central heating. Own elec- 
tric lighting plant and 
water supply. 

Tastefully planned and 
part-walled garden with 
full-sized tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, kitchen = 
gardens and 2 excellent 

paddocks, the whole cabeaiiig to an area aos eis 9 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
To be Sold by Auction at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on April 19, 1949, 
at 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. R. H. BEHREND, KENDALL PRICE & FRANCIS, 17 Surrey Street, 
Strand, London W.C.2. 
Avctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Messrs. GRAHAME SPENCER, Ferndown, Dorset. 


EAST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful secluded rural situation, high up with extensive views over the 
surrounding countryside. 4% mile south of Staplecross. Close omnibus service. Roberts- 
bridge Station 34 miles. Hastings 8 miles. London 52 miles. 


The exceptionally attractive modern Detached Residence 


Five bedrooms (3 with 
basins h. and c.), 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen and pantry. 
Main electricity. Estate 
water supply. Modern cess- 
pool drainage. 
Detached garage for 2 cars. 
Useful garden sheds and 
summerhouse. 
The delightful gardens have 
been well maintained and 
stocked and comprise 
lawns, rose gardens, her- 
baceous borders, prolific 
kitchen garden, soft fruit 
cage and fruit trees. In all 
about 


1 ACRE. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton 1. Tel : Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


CENTRAL BOURNEMOUTH 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, OCCUPYING A UNIQUE 
POSITION IN THE HEART OF THE TOWN 














Four bedrooms (all fitted 
toilet basin), bathroom, 
separate W.C., 2 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, cloaks. 


Central heating. Garage. 


Attractive and easily main- 
tained garden. 





PRICE £6,000 LEASEHOLD. LEASE EXPIRES 2033. GROUND RENT £20 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
* Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 








32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED Oxted 975 


NEAR WROTHAM, KENT 
On high ground, 1 mile from Wrotham Station 
DETACHED COUNTRY HOUSE 





The accommodation on two floors, comprises: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C., 
2 good reception rooms, cloakroom, and toilet, kitchen. 
Central heating and domestic hot water. Garage. Span vinery. Heated melon house. 
Pleasure gardens, kitchen garden and paddock. 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 1% ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 





MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


Well appointed and in excellent order throughout 
AN IMPOSING RESIDENCE 


Nine bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, spacious lounge and dining rooms, good domestic offices. 
A really pleasant house with main rooms having southern aspect. 


Full details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, as above. 











HAYWARDS HEATH Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Tel.: 700 (3 lines) JARVIS & co. Haywards Heath 

WANTED. 6/8 BEDROOMED HOUSE, not nearer than 35 miles to London, in 

SUSSEX, HANTS, BERKS OR BUCK Essentials are: On bus route, 
a cottage, together with 12/50 acres of arable and pasture, buildings, main water and 
electricity. PRICE UP TO £16,000. Applicant has an easily run house with 4 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception, cottage, buildings, 35 ACRES, and main services, close to Horsham, 
which he will sell when he finds the above larger property. Usual commission required. 
—Details to Mr. “‘N,’’ c/o Messrs. JARVIS & CoO., as above. 








ESHER. DISTINCTIVE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE, 
part of an exclusive private estate, standing on the side of a hill, with extensive 

views. Structural and decorative condition are both excellent. On 2 floors are 6/7 

bedrooms (with wash basins), 2 luxuriously fitted bathrooms, 3 reception, maid’s 

sitting room, cloakroom. Main services, central heating (gas fired) throughout. 2 large 

ones. 2 ES of wooded grassland and gardens, easily maintained. Price 
000. 





OLNEY (Haywards Heath main line under 7 miles). HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, etc. Main water and electric light. Outbuildings. 
5 ACRES. Extensive views. Price £8,450 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





hy AYWARDS HEATH STATION WITHIN 10 MINUTES’ WALK. A property 

in exceptionally good order, with well proportioned rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, cloakroom. Double garage. All main services. Pleasant garden, 
tennis lawn, orchard, IN ALL ABOUT 1%, ACRES. Recommended by the Sole 
Agents at £7,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 











‘Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTAIE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams : 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





LINCHMERE, NEAR HASLEMERE, SURREY H./c.3 


2 miles from Haslemere Station (Waterloo 1 hour). South aspect. 
AN OUTSTANDING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE-STYLE PROPERTY 


Built in 1937 under an 
architect’s supervision. 


131, ACRES (little upkeep) 
and enjoying complete 
seclusion without isolation. 
Light oak woodwork pre- 
dominates. Two floors. 
Faultless order. Seven bed 
and dressing rooms (lav. 
basins in 4), 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, play- 
room. Garages for 3. Full 
automatic central heating. 
Hard tennis court. 
Main services. 





£14,250 
Most strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., High Street, Hasle- 
mere (Tel: Haslemere 953/4), and 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel : KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





DORKING AND HORSHAM c.4 


2 miles from station. Daily access of London, 


17th-CENTURY 
COTTAGE 


room, etc. 


Oak beams, open fireplaces 





Inexpensive grounds. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES. ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel : KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


CHARMING PART OF SUSSEX c.31 


Amidst beautiful surroundings, under a mile from main line station with express service 
to town in about 45 minutes, 





A RESIDENCE OF 
CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 


South aspect, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (with 


quarters of 3 rooms and 
bathroom. Two garages. 


Electric light and main 
services. 
Gardens are inexpensive to 
maintain. Lawn, rose gar- 
a . at dens, grass walks, lake. 
IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel : KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 
SOUTHERN CORNWALL c.2 


Right on the coast with panoramic sea and coastal views. 








NEW ERA MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Built as a suntrap. 
Two reception, breakfast 
room, 5 bed., 2. bath., 
model kitchen. Garage. 
Main water and electricity. 

Partial central heating. 


Attractive but economical 
garden of about 4 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel : KENsington 1490). 





In its own grounds of 


With 2 good reception 
rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, bath- 


Garage and outbuildings. 


Co.’s_ electric light and 
water. Central heating. 


hot and cold), also staff 


about 64% ACRES of farm- 





Auction March 29 (if not sold privately). 


PARC VENTON, MULLION, CORNWALL  c.3 
CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


In sheltered and unspoilt 
situation. 


Close to P sony and buses. 
Sea 4 mile. 


First-class order through- 

out. Three reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
bathroom. 


Company’s electric light, 
power and water. Modern 
drainage. Double garage. 


Delightful garden and 
grounds, paddock and 
stream, about 3% ACRES 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. SITWELL, HARVEY & MONEY, 2 Princes Street, Truro. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Creseent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel : KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


STOWMARKET DISTRICT c.l 
CHARMING XVIth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
with prolific kitchen garden and grass ore hard providing 
A PROFITABLE SOURC ‘E OF YEARLY INCOME (if desired) 


Easily run house which has 
been skilfully restored and 
equipped with labour- 
saving conveniences. 
Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, kitchen with Aga. 
Central heating throughout. 
Co.’s electric light, power. 
Main water, latest drainage. 
Garage, stabling, packing 
room 22 ft. x 19 ft., or 
workroom, pig sty, and 
fine barn. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES - 
The whole in first rate order _ 5 
throughout and ready to walk in. PRICE 7,000 GNS. FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel : KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810). 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY c.4 


40 wn West End or City. Ideal property for a Fame | man, 
XURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDE 


With lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
dance or play-room, 7 bed 
and 1 dressing room, 3 bath- 
rooms, complete offices, 
staff sitting room. 

Fine squash racquets court. 
Garage for 3 cars. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Two self-contained flats for 
gardener and _ chauffeur. 
Beautiful grounds = and 
views. Shady walks and 
specimen trees, stone-paved 
and turfed terrace, hard and 
grass courts, kitchen garden, ‘ . 

2 greenhouses, orchard. 'N ALL 4% ACRES. ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 

(Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 806). 


SEVENOAKS eit 
Un beautiful rural surroundings which are unspoiled. 4 
£7,500 FREEHOLD 
OR NEAR OFFER 
CHARMING 
RESIDENCE 
in the Georgian manner, 
architect designed 192s. 




















Two reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Central heating. 


Main services. 
Two garages. 


About 1 acre of garden and 





and (let off). 


Joint Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & Co., Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247-8), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 














ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


ASHFORD (Tel: 327/8) AND CRANBROOK (Tel: 2147/8), KENT 





AMiostr KENTISH ORCHARDS. Maidstone 9 miles. Short distance village 
church and Post Office. AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE. 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, con- 
servatory, cloakroom, good offices. Main water and electricity. Partial central heating. 
Modern drainage. Useful buildings including billiards room or play room, etc., and 
garage. Gardener’s cottage. Garden orchard and paddock, in all 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,000 é 
(15,277) 





[N AN UNSPOILT ANCIENT TOWN OF EAST KENT. A unique opportunity 
for Select Club, Restaurant and Guest House. AN ELIZABETHAN MUSEUM 
PIECE of great charm with fascinating interior incl. a James II staircase; together 
with an early Georgian dwelling immediately adj., forming prominent corner block 
admirably suited for club premises, restaurant and guest house (for which it was 
used before the war). Accom. includes 13 bed., 3 bath., spacious shop and restaurant, 
2 kitchens, private sitting room. Also squash court with changing rooms, and private 
3-roomed flat with bathroom, and 3 garages. Easy reach famous golf links and coast. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. (15,291) 





BETWEEN ASHFORD AND FOLKESTONE. A PICTURESQUE MANOR 
HOUSE. Within easy reach main line station and sea. 6 bedrooms (all with 
basins); 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Garage and stabling. Charm- 
i garden and grounds of over2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH 

SSESSION (12,059) 








crawiey's28 A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaitsin’ stinev 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





USSEX. In lovely situation within easy daily reach London. BEAUTIFULLY 

APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER in first-class order. 
Cloakroom, lounge-hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms (2 with h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Tennis court. Two-car garage. Cottage, 
stabling. Attractive gardens 4 ACRES. REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED. 
(Ref. 1868).—A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges (Tel: Crawley 528). 





TTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 
situated near shops and station in Sussex village. Wide hall, lounge 20 ft. x 12 ft., 
dining room, loggia, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, well-equipped kitchen. All main services. 
ge workshop and large garden. Polished oak floors, etc. FREEHOLD £4,500. 
(Ref. 8066) 





SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDER. EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL PRO- 

PERTY WITH MODERNISED HOUSE, with cloakroom, lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms (4 with fitted wash basins), 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Double garage. Matured grounds of 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. (Ref. 3313) 





KENT, SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. Small Estate in completely rural 
situation with fascinating MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE. 
Cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms and 3 bathrooms, Cottage. Garage. Out- 
buildings. The area embraces 75 ACRES mixed farming land, and more land can be 
had. PRICE FREEHOLD £18,000. (Ref. 5016) 
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20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 (4 lines) 
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CHALFONT ST. PETER 


HARROW, PINNER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 


and BEACONSFIELD 





FINEST POSITION IN BUCKS 


600 ft. up. 


SUNNY KENT COAST 
CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


CHILTERN HILLS 


; ; ?, ony ne 
38 miles London, in lovely country. Panoramic views. 


| ee ee - 


aagerepaaoence <= 





DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN MANSION 
In immaculate order. Lavishly equipped. 

Suite of reception rooms, billiards room, cloakroom, ball- 
room, 8 prin. beds., dressing, 4 bathrooms, 5 staff beds. 
and bathroom. 

Central heating throughout. Main e.l. and water. 
Three cottages. Range of outbuildings. Squash court. 
Three tennis courts. 6,000 ft. of glass. 

In all 13 ACRES. FREEHOLD[£25,000 ©.1287 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
Excellent order. Ready immediate occupation. 
Three rec., 5 beds., 2 bathrooms., kitchen. 
Luxurious, thatched secondary residence 1 rec. (39 ft. by 

20 ft.), 3 beds., bathroom, kitchen. 
period cottages. Outbuildings. Walled gardens. 
Pasture. 
In all 20 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,500 
D.259 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


In walled gardens of 2', ACRES 
Tastefully appointed. First-class electrical fittings 
Hall, cloaks, 3 rec., study, 3 prin. beds., 
2 sec. beds. 
LODGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. 


Offers invited prior to Auction in April. . 
..251 


with bathrooms, 


Two 























AUCTIONS 


‘CASTOR, NORTHANTS 

4 miles from Peterborough with good main 
line train services to London and the north. 
Exceptionally attractive modern Freehold 
Country Residence known as “The Hill 
House.’’ Three reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing 





room, 2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 
Main electric light and power. Gardener’s 
modern living accommodation. Excellent 


well laid out grounds, kitchen garden and 
grass orchard, the whole comprising about 
5 acres. Enjoying a south elevation and occu- 
pying one of the finest and highest positions 
in the neighbourhood. Vacant possession. To 
be submitted to Public Auction (unless pre- 
viously disposed of) at the Angel Hotel, 
Peterborough, on Wednesday, March 9, 1949, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening. Illustrated par- 
ticulars and orders to view from: 
FOX & VERGETTE 





Auctioneers, 16, Priestgate, Peterborough. 
2 Tel. No. 4261/2. 
CROPTHORNE 


One of Worcestershire’s lovely unspoilt villages 
on the River Avon in a good residential dis- 
trict in the vale of Evesham about 12 miles 
from Worcester, 18 from Cheltenham and 
4 from Evesham. A Gentleman’s medium- 
sized Residence complete with all modern 
conveniences in first-class repair and decora- 
tive condition. Four reception rooms, ser- 
vants’ hall and apartments, 4 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 secondary bed- 
rooms. Exceptionally pretty Westmorland 
stone rock gardens with rock pools, lawns and 
gardens with fruit trees and shrubs. Beautiful 
views over the vale. Garage. Billiards room 
and premises. Two service cottages, 2 other 
cottages and valuable pasture orchard, the 
whole area 14 acres. For Sale by Auction at 
an early date with vacant possession except 
as to the 2 other cottages. Main electricity. 
Particulars from: 
E. G. RIGHTON & SON 
Auctioneers, Evesham. (Tel. 6155.) 
By direction ? Lt.-Col. Glasbrook Richards. 
ONMOUTHSHIRE 
Very inci situated on the outskirts of 
Abergavenny, in the lovely Vale of Usk. 
MARDY PARK, admirably suited as a Guest 
House, Country Club or School, containing 
4 reception rooms, members’ bar, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Modernised annexe, lounge, 5 bedrooms (fitted 
basins), bathroom. Lodge. Garages. Farm- 
ery. Delightful grounds and miniature park- 
land. 4 mile of trout fishing. 16th-century 
mill house and cottage (let). In all about 
29 acres, which 


J. STRAKER, CHADWICK, F.A.|I. 
AND SONS 





a whole (unless 
Hotel, Aber- 


1949. Illus- 


will submit to Auction as 
previously sold) at the Angel 
gavenny, on Tuesday, March 15, 
trated particulars with plan from the Auction- 
eers, Abergavenny (Tel. 24), or from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. R. JAcoB & PUGSLEY, 
Abergavenny (Tel. 71). 

WEST SUSSEX, MIDHURST DISTRICT 
Excellent small Stud or Pedigree Stock Farm. 
Genuine modernised Sussex Farm-house, sub- 
stantial buildings including 10 loose boxes, 
3 cottages and about 84 acres of fertile land. 
For Sale by Auction, with vacant possession, 
at Midhurst early in March 1949, if not pre- 





viously sold. Solicitors: Messrs. GODDEN, 

HoLtMeE «& Co., 5, Upper Belgrave Street, 

London, 8.W.1 (Tel.: SLOane 5215). Joint 

Auctioneers: Messrs. 

W. S. JOHNSON & CO., F.R.I.C.S. 
Bletchley, Bucks (Tel. 53), Messrs. 

NEWLAND, TOMPKINS & TAYLOR 


Petworth, Sussex (Tel. 3216). 


WANTED 


AREA ACCESSIBLE SOUTH DOWNS. 

Complete country atmosphere essential. 
Within motoring distance business trains to 
city of London. A Period House in good con- 
dition with well laid out garden, 3-4 good- 
sized reception, 7-10 bedrooms, 2-3 bath- 
rooms, modern kitchens. At least 50 acres 
in hand, with buildings and cottages necessary 
for small-scale farming. A high price will be 
paid for a really suitable property. Immediate 
possession not essential—Apply: Major E., 
490, Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C 
MONach 1834. 








WANTED 


OTSWOLDS, OXON, WILTS, , HERE- 
FORD OR’ WORCS. Lady R.C. is 
anxious to purchase a secluded Country Pro- 
perty of some character with an old established 
garden and about 10-30 acres, of which at 
least 5-10 must be available. Large furniture 
necessitates good rooms but not too many 
(about 7-9 bedrooms). Cottage if possible. 
Up to £12,000.—Write: “Earldom,’’ c/o 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, 
Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 
ORKING. Within 10 miles, rural and 
isolated Freehold 4-bedroom Farmhouse, 
with minimum of 10 acres, modern conveni- 
ences not essential. Private purchaser will be 
pleased to hear of any intending sales during 
the vear. Particulars in confidence.—Box 1480. 


DORSET, SOMERSET, or extreme E. 
Devon. A special buyer is anxious to 
purchase a well-appointed easily run small 
Country House, mellowed, secluded, and 
modernised. About 5-6 bedrooms, with well- 
treed gardens and paddock or orchard. Up 
to about £7,000. Possession before September. 
—Write: “Major A.J.,’’ c/o CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land Agents, 1, 
Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 
KENT (preferably). Wanted, Tudor Manor 
House, within daily reach of London.— 
Box 1479. 
ONDON OUTSKIRTS. Large Resi- 
dence, minimum 15 rooms, suitable non- 
profit society. Lease or purchase.—Offers to: 
ROBERTS, 18, Manchester Street, W.1. 
WELbeck 1766. 
ACHYNLLETH, BARMOUTH, 
ABERDOVEY district. Period Resi- 
dence 5-10 bedrooms with small farmery. 
Country position accessible to village or town. 
Price £10,000-£15,000. A larger estate with 
block of farms let might be entertained. 
Likely properties will be inspected early in 
February.—Particulars to the Surveyors: 
JACKSON-StTops & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, 
Chester. (Tel. 1348). 
EW FOREST. Pleasant House required, 
roughly 18 miles Bournemouth. 3-4 
reception, 8-10 bed., 2-3 bath. 8 acres, 
including tennis court. Two cottages. Not 
isolated.—Box 1442. 


FOR SALE 


ATH SPA. By direction of Lady Cynthia 
Asquith. Announcement of the sale of 
the important and most attractive Georgian 
Residential Property occupying a glorious 
position on the moderate heights, facing south 
and commanding unspoilt views of the city 
and surrounding countryside, known as 
Claverton Lodge, Bathwick Hill. Perfectly 
appointed in every detail, completely modern- 
ised and labour-saving to the last degree. 
Outer and inner halls, cloakroom, suite of 
beautifully proportioned reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, balcony room, 4 second- 
ary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, luxuriously 
appointed throughout. Self-contained level 
and easily worked domestic offices. Electricity. 
gas, main water and drainage. Central 
heating. Constant hot water. Basins in princi- 
pal bedrooms. Matured gardens and grounds 
studded with fine ornamental trees and shrubs, 
lawns, shaped flower beds and borders. Pro- 
ductive kitchen gardens, vinery and usual 
outbuildings, garage and gardener’s cottage. 
Approximately 3 acres. Vacant possession on 
completion of the purchase or by arrangement. 
—Illustrated particulars on request, TILLEY 
AND CULVERWELL, Land Agents, New Bond 
Street Chambers, 14, New Bond Street, Bath. 
Tel. 3584, 3150 and 61360 (3 lines). 
ALDERSTONE, LANCASHIRE. For 
sale by private treaty, the private Resi- 
dence, Balderstone Grange, 44 miles from 
Blackburn and 6} miles from Preston. Town’s 
water and electric lighting. Containing hall, 
morning room, and study, dining room and 
drawing room, pantry, larders, kitchen and 
housekeeper’s room, etc.; 8 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, garages and outbuildings, together 
with gardener’s lodge and walled-in kitchen 
garden, greenhouses, lawns, shrubberies, etc. 
Vacant possession on completion. Containing 
in the whole 6? acres or thereabouts. If 
desired, 100 acres of tenanted adjoining park 
land also available for sale.—Further par- 
ticulars from JOHN FORRESTER, Estate 
Office, Leyland. 
































FOR SALE 

AITHNESS-SHIRE. For sale by private 

bargain, the very desirable Agricultural 
and Sporting Estate of Achvarasdal and 
Shurrery in the parish of Reay, within 10 
miles of the town of Thurso, including the 
most attractive modernised residence of 
Achvarasdal Lodge, beautifully situated in 
policies covering an area of 32} acres and con- 
taining flower and vegetable gardens in the 
highest state of cultivation. Home farm 
adjoins the grounds. There is also a well- 
appointed lodge at Shurrery with garden and 
plantation adjoining, extending to 52 acres. 
Excellent secretary’s house and cottages for 
keepers, gardeners and estate employees. 
There are several well-equipped arable farms 
and exceptionally good sheep grazings. The 
extensive moors afford splendid sport. 30 
stags and 20 hinds are easily obtainable, while 
large bags of grouse and mixed game can 
always be relied on in normal seasons. Excel- 
lent trout fishing in 9 lochs. Salmon fishing 
on upper reaches of Forss River.—For further 
particulars apply to: Messrs. LAcES & Co., 
Solicitors, Castle Street, Liverpool, or KEITH 
MurrAY & MACBEATH, Estate Agents, Thurso, 
from whom cards to view may be obtained. 

HILTERNS. “High up at famous health 

resort of Peppard.’’ A pleasing small 
Country Residence of character in its own 
grounds of 24 acres adjoining Common land; 
5-6 bed., 3 bath., 3 rec., main services, par- 
quet flooring, splendid cottage, 2 garages, 
lovely timbered grounds. Golf at Hunter- 
combe and Harpsden. Exceptional value at 
£7,000.—Sole Agents: CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 
AND Co., Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. Tel. 466. 
CHIPSTEAD. Truly pretty Country Cot- 

tage, mature yet built 10 years. 20 ft. 
lounge, dining room with Cozystove, 3 nice 
bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, covered court- 
yard. Garage, 4 acre. £5,300 freehold, with 
poss.—ELLIs Copp «& Co., Surveyors, Putney, 
58.W.15. PUTney 4533/4/5. 
COLCHESTER (4 miles). Secluded modern 

Residence in Essex farmhouse style, on 
high ground, in rural setting only 2 m. 
station (London 1 hr.). Hall, cloakroom, 2 rec., 
study, labour-saving kitchen, 4 bed. (fitted 
basins), 2 bath., sep. W.C.s. Main elec. and 
water. Built-in garage. Established garden, 
orchard and arable field in all 5 acres. Vac. 
poss. Freehold £5,650. (Ref. 421).—Sole 
Agents: PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 
2123 and 2838), Suffolk. 
DEVON. 4 miles equi-distant Tiverton and 

Cullompton. Pleasantly situated small 
Country Residence on outskirts small hamlet. 
Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 5 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom and compact. offices. 
Main electricity and good water supply. Use- 
ful outbuildings. Inexpensive garden with 
tennis lawn, paddock, etc., approximately 
2 acres. Possession. Freehold £6,000.— Details 
(Ref. C.L. 5889) from the owner’s Agents. 
East Devon. Near Axminster and 5} miles 
from coast. Attractive stone-built and thatched 
Manor House of character. Lounge hall, 2 re- 
ception rooms, garden room, cloakroom, com- 
pact easily run domestic offices with servants’ 
sitting room, 5 principal and 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
water, central heating. Gardens (inexpensive 
to maintain), orcharding and pasture about 6} 
acres, Gardener’s bungalow. Possession. 
Freehold £8,000.— Details (Ref. C.L. 5896) from 
the Sole Agents: RICKEARD GREEN AND 
MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
JERSEY. SCULPTOR’S HOME. Artistic 

solid cement owner-built Residence. Large 
with arched doors leading 
to sunroom, terrace and beautifully planned 
garden of about 3 acres, 4 bedrooms, every 
modern convenience, including central heating 
and garage. Suitable carved oak period furni- 
ture may be purchased also. Immediate pos- 
session, aS owner proceeding overseas.— 
Apply, Box 1512. 





























baronial hall-lounge, 








KENT. Freehold archi- 
labour-saving Country 
House, overlooking golf links, in attractive 
easily maintained grounds of 5 acres. Three 
recep., 6 bedrooms (4 with bathrooms en suite), 
efficient central heating throughout. Garages, 
stabling, greenhouse, ample sheds, summer 


tect-built 19% 37 


house, good orchard, kitchen garden, main 
drainage. Electricity. Telephone. Immediate 
Possession. £9,000 or near offer, including 


fixtures and fittings —Box 1344, 


FOR SALE 


FARNHAM, SURREY. Sale modern House, 
4 bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 reception, usual 
offices. Garage. Main services. Central 
heating. Garden exceptional fruit. No agents. 
Price £7,250.—Apply: The Anchorage, Short- 
heath, Farnham (Tel.: : Farnham 538: 
AMPSTEAD. Freehold, beautifullytcon- 
verted block of 4 Self-contained Flats, 
complete with all modern amenities. Three 
flats let on 14 years’ unbroken leeses from 
March 1948 and producing £825 p.a. exclusive 
of rates. Ground floor flat vacant for owner 
occupier. Substantial mortgage could be 
transferred.—Box 1440. oh _ 
EREFORDSHIRE. Within easy reach 
of Ross-on-Wye and Monmouth and close 
to Symond’s Yat. Modern gabled Country 
Residence facing south with attractive garden 
of under an acre. Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, all arranged on two 
floors. Independent hot water and main 
electricity and water supplies. Revolving 
summer house, good garage and other useful 








50). 





outbuildings. Price £5,500.—Details from 
CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, 


Promenade, Cheltenham. ist 
D!TCHLING COMMON, SUSSEX. 

Country Residence with 14 acres of garden, 
a brick and tiled cottage with barn at rear at 
present partitioned into a large number of small 
rooms but suitable for conversion into a most at- 
tractive country residence.—Full details from: 
Messrs. ISARD, PRIC E & DENNIS, 4, Church 
Road, Burgess. Hill,S Sussex(Tel. 31 70and 2 2054). 





MARLow, BUCKS. Only a short walk 
from the station and a few minutes from 
the river and shops. Attractive secluded 


Residence standing in its own grounds of 
about 33 acres. Tastefully fitted with every 
modern labour-saving convenience and in 
excellent decorative condition. Six bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms (2 superbly 
fitted), 3 reception rooms, first-class domestic 
offices. Central heating. All main services. 
Garage and stabling with flat over. Entrance 
lodge. Delightful grounds with tennis lawn, 
orchards, summer house, walled-in kitchen 
garden. Vacant possession of the whole on 
completion. For sale by private treaty.—Sole 
Agents: LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, Chartered 
Surveyors, 3, High Street, Marlow. (Tel. 45). 
NEAR POLZEATH. Golfing. Sheltered 
Farm, 36 acres. Three bedrooms, bath- 
Rayburn Cookanheat Courtier, facing 
Two gardens well stocked, 2 orchards, 
choice fruits. Main coast road. Freehold. 
Vacant possession.—Mrs. ARTHUR, Little 
Treswarrow, St. Endellion, North Cornwall. 
OSS-ON-WYE. For Sale by private 
treaty, a delightful XVIth-century Resi- 
dence of character. Finely oak panelled and 
beamed. Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, modern domestic offices. Mod- 
ernised cottage. Charming small garden. All 
main services. With vacant possession on 
completion.—Full sense of the Agents: 
COLES, KNAPP & KENNE IDY, 4, St. Mary’s St., 
Ross-on-Wve (Tel. 25, 2 tines)’ 


TO LET 


ATH AND CHIPPENHAM (between). 
In excellent hunting country. On bus 
route. To let furnished for 2 years, easily run, 
Cotswold Manor Residence in village on high 
ground. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, nursery, 
2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. Central heating. 
Main services. Stabling and garage. Walled 
gardens of 1} acres. Rent 12 gns. p.w. includ- 
ing gardener’s wages. Extra 35 acres and 
fishing available-—Apply: HAMPTON & Sons, 
Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (H.39956). 
XMOOR (NEAR). In village, charming 
House to Jet furnished for most part of 
every vear. Three rec., 5 bed., 2 bath. 1 acre 
garden. Moderate rent.—Box 1478. 
RELAND. To let, attractive Furnished 
Residence (formerly occupied by the late 
General Montgomery, C.S.1.) standing in its 
own wooded grounds on the shore of Lough 
Swilly, Co. Donegal, Ireland. The residence 
is undergoing major renovations and decora- 
tions and will be offered to a suitable tenant 
on a lease. There is a private sandy beach 
and also an enclosed vegetable and fruit 
garden.—Full particulars on application to 
J. M. WATTERS (M.1.A.A4.) & Son, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, Milford, Co. Donegal, Eire. 
Paone: Milford (Donegal) 10. (Est. 1873.) 


room, 
south. 
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Priority No. 1, if you want plenty of eggs, is 
a good poultry house. A snug house that 
keeps hens happily in their place and every- 
thing else — weather, farm animals and 
marauders —out. We were making Poultry 
Houses before you ate your first egg. 
Designs change and improve as the years 
go by. But the workmanship remains 


what it always was — first class. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION * WOODWORKING * WIRE NETTING * FENCING * 


REFRIGERATORS 
CRCIIH 









mows with ease 
--. lawns that please 














When you see this machine, mowing with such smooth precision, 
removing all the long, coarse stems or “‘bents’’ that so often 
disfigure a lawn, you will be astonished at the lightness and ease 
in handling. It certainly takes the hard work out of mowing ! 
The Rotoscythe cuts like a countryman’s scythe—the keen 
blades slice through the grass instead of hacking at it. No 
regrinding is required. Simultaneously it collects the cuttings 
by suction and the lawn is left clean and smooth. Simple and 
attractive in design, it is an outstanding example of British skill. 
Home demand far exceeds supply but we are endeavouring to 
make fair allocations. Order Rotoscythe now for easy perfection 


in mowing. a 
£38 ie 15 - 0 plus purchase tax Rot $ the 


POWER SPECIALITIES LTD + BATH ROAD WEST: SLOUGH : BUCKS 











If, in the past, you have 
not been getting the 
results you hoped for, 
make your selection this 





year from 


The SHREWSBURY SEEDS 


healthy crops of Vegetables are thus 
assured, and many of our commoner 
For 112 years we have sold only Flower seeds will produce results 
Seeds which we have selected as far finer than you have expected 
being of superior strains. Prolific before. Catalogue post free. 


EDWIN MURRELL LTD. 


17 HIGH STREET . SHREWSBURY 
SEEDS MEN S.t.NC Ez 22 7 


and note the welcome difference* 














NEW FARM 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


M.A.F. Standard Buildings cover most requirements and 
licences are readily available. Where special buildings are 
necessary we can help you with Marley designs 

Write giving details of your 


requirements and we will advise M A R L E Y 


you how they can best be met 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251-6 
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THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 
is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 


Foie Pho, the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 





n 


Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that the 


VETE 


ao 
4 : - , , 
@ dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 


, 


reliable way—by the ‘‘Field”’ or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin’ 


BWatd 


—and with the only materials available for this method. 


Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 
holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
LONDON 


(The ‘Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) 
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WAX . 
pls 0 6 0 N D S T R E E T South of the 
——) LADIES DEPT. Isr FLOOR climate- 














HERBERT JOHNSON (BOND ST.) LTD, 38 NEW BOND ST. WI 


MA Yfair 0784 


LUGANO, on Lake Lugano. 


on the lakes. 


s-T & 





Alps Switzerland has its Riviera with Mediterranean 
the TESSIN—wonderful in 


and sunny. 
Casino, Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Bathing, Mountain Railways, Tours 
Comfortable Hotels. 
Bad Literature through Official Information Offices, Lugano or Locarno. 






Spring, specially warm 


LOCARNO, on Lake Maggiore. 














Misdirected 
Effort... 


The cunning born of long ex- 
perience is a great asset in judging 
when and where an opportunity for 
a shot will occur—but how very 
foolish one would be to waste one’s 





aec? 


EMPIRE QUALITY WINES 


Six Gold Medal Awards, 
London, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1947. 


PROPRIETORS: 


SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1814 


SHREWSBURY 


JULY 5th to 8th, 1949 


DATES OF CLOSING OF ENTRIES 


Horses (Breeding classes) . April 2 

(Riding and Driving classes)... May 31 
Cattle, Goats, Sheep and Pigs April 2 
Poultry May 14 
Flower Show June 1 


Prize Sheets and Entry Forms will 
be forwarded on application to 
ALEC HOBSON, Secretary 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 











talents on any sporting gun but the 
very best. 

We of Charles Hellis and Sons 
would welcome the chance of show- 
ing you the fine guns and equipment 
which we hold in stock. 
too 


Cartridges, 
guaranteed accuracy 


cartridges ready for 


immediate 
May we hope to see you 
at our Edgware Road Showrooms ? 


delivery. 


CHARLES HELLIS & SONS LTD. 


121/3, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 





Telephone : PADDINGTON 6602. 





Telegrams : ““ TRAJECTORY-PHONE,” 


London. 














Make your money grow 
Like Mr Millman of etek Cornwal! 

Last vear his £ 133 - 13-44 Waldor 
“Aristocrat’’ yielded 1,294 Ibs of 
tomatoes. Acash return of £81-19-3d. 


Invest in a 


‘aldor 





Send for illustrated brochure 40 to : 








WALDOR TOOL & GAUGE CO., LTD., DROITWICH 
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Vichy Water is back ! 


Whether taken at mealtimes or any time 
Vichy Célestins is always a pleasant drink. 
Vichy Célestins is once more obtainable at 
Hotels, Stores, Chemists, Grocers and 
Wine Merchants throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


VICHY: 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


& of the Spring © 
7 
MERMAL ESTABLISHAE 


v 
‘on the 





CAUTION : See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Agents: INGRAM & ROYLE, LTD., 
12, THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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All Lombard Street 
to a China Orange 





‘All Lombard Street to a 


China Orange’ was a_ popular 


liability with which the name of 
Lombard Street is associated. This 
allusion to the financial integrity modern banking service maintains 
of the banking houses of Lombard its reputation for restrained and 
Street when oranges were a novelty balanced judgment. Meanwhile, itis 
from China. constantly developing new and more 
Lloyds Bank has helped to create efficient methods of dealing with 


the tradition of soundness and re- the varied problems of its customers. 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 













En glish Rose 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


«English Rose” Kitchen Furnishings are different 
because they are scientifically designed to provide 
the maximum convenience and econoniy of space, 
together with an unbroken “ built-in” appearance 
that adds beauty to the most important room in the 
house. All units are of aluminium with stainless steel 
tops; other features include stainless steel 
anti-splash sink with ** pull-out *” automatic 
waste release and crumb strainer, etc. 


>Phone Warwick 500 for name of your 
nearest distributor, or write for illustrated 


folder E.R. 49 





*“ ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD. 
In Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, 

South Africa, Sweden, etc., ‘“‘ English Rose” Kitchen 
Furnishings are selling in face of world competition. 





Bl s77 
PRODUCTS OF G-S +A INDUSTRIES LTD - WARWICK 
LDR SRE 








L.G.8 








The Wertels Finest Fivepleves 


DESIGNS FOR ALL PERIODS 





od 





PANBGRERDSERE:? 





ae Ae OS ee es DEES A et 
x Ss wR - 







ae 


% 


Sandfaced Brick Architrave with “Bell” Canopy Dog Grate 
and multi-colour Rustic Slate Interior 


WE ARE EXHIBITING 





ere a 


MARCH 1-26 





(Dept. ZM1), Gold Street, Northampton. Tel.: 771 (2 lines). And at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 
Also A. Bell & Co. (Eire) Led., Rere 136 Botanic Road, Dublin 
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Reflecting a new world of beauty 
THE NEW HUMBER HAWK 


A FULL SIX-SEATER OF OUTSTANDING ECONOMY 


The new Humber Hawk, a quality car of medium horse - power, retains and accentuates all that is 
best in Humber tradition. It is ideal for the family, roomy but compact, powerful but economical. 


Beautiful wide streamlined bodies. 
Independent coil spring front suspension. 
Bench type front seat. 

Humber comfort and luxury. 

All seats within the wheelbase. 

Proved Synchromatic gear control. 
Exceptional covered luggage accommodation. 
New “ Opticurve’”’ windscreen. 

Hypoid rear axle for long life with silence. 
All-steel bodies of immense strength. 
Draughtless Ventilation. 

Everything, bonnet, interior, luggage and spare wheel, under lock and key. 
The fully-proved Humber Hawk engine. 





Radio and controlled air conditioning available as optional extras. 


A PRODUCT ©F THE BOOTES GROUP 





LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 
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Lenare 


MISS YVONNE HOLLIDAY 


Miss Yvonne Holliday, the youngest daughter of Major and Mrs. L. B. Holliday, of Copgrove Hall, Burton 

Leonard, Yorkshire, is to be married in London on April 6 to Mr. Owen Stable, of 2, Hart Court, Temple, 

E.C.4, the younger son of the Honourable Mr. Justice Stable and Lady Stable, of Plas Llwyn Owen, 
Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire 
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FIELD SPORTS IN PARLIAMENT 


R. SEYMOUR COCKS’S Bill for the 
M Prohibition of Hunting and Coursing 

comes up for second reading in the 
House of Commons to-day. It confines itself to 
the hunting of wild deer, otters and badgers with 
hounds, and the coursing of hares and rabbits; 
that is to say, it attempts to divide the opposi- 
tion by excluding fox-hunting. Another Private 
Member’s Bill outlawing fox-hunting is mean- 
while being kept conveniently in the _ back- 
ground, not—to judge from the callow propa- 
ganda of the societies opposing field sports— 
because the promoters see any difference in 
principle between hunting a fox and hunting 
a hare, but in obedience to a mere Parliamentary 
manoeuvre. It is fox-hunting that they are 
after, and they believe that if they can make it 
illegal to chase an otter or a hare they will have 
but a step to go to prevent the idle rich from 
exploiting something or other in pursuit of the 
innocent fox. 

We believe they are as wrong in this con- 
clusion as they are misguided in others. The 
campaign against fox-hunting has lost ground 
rapidly in recent weeks. First came the 
farmers, who know more about the matter than 
anybody, with their unanimous declaration that 
they want the sport to go on. Then the 
R.S.P.C.A., in a manifesto that does it credit, 
declared that there is no satisfactory alterna- 
tive. A recent slander action flood-lit again the 
rash credulity that animates some of those who 
shout most loudly for the abolition of field 
sports. The Government, alarmed at the 
upsurge of indignation in country districts, has 
passed the word round that the effect of the 
campaign on the rural vote must be carefully 
considered. The Minister of Agriculture, lobbied 
by a field sports deputation, is reported to have 
said, “‘Don’t waste your time on me. You are 
pushing at an open door.” Other prominent 
Ministers are known to share his convictions. 
In view of these and other developments it is 
hardly conceivable that a Bill to stop fox- 
hunting would pass even this House of Commons. 

But what of Mr. Cocks’s Bill? The greatest 
danger is to regard the issues raised by it, as 
many well-intentioned people do, as simple. 
They are anything but that. Many are inclined 
to draw a line between hunting what is 
harmful or destructive and hunting what is 
comparatively harmless, but even that, per- 
haps, is an over-simplification. Foxes are harm- 
ful, and so, in varying degree, are otters, wild 
deer, and the occasional badger. But even if 
it is contended that the harm they do is negli- 
gible, we agree with the Duke of Bedford— 
whose humanitarian principles are well known 
and the R.S.P.C.A. that hunting them is 
more humane than the indiscriminate use of 
shot-guns, traps and poison, which would cer- 
tainly follow the abolition of hunting. ‘‘ There 








must be power to destroy the ‘rogue’ badger 
where he exists,”’ the R.S.P.C.A. admits. But 
who is to decide, in the course of a hunt, which 
badger is a rogue and which is not? The coursing 
of hares and rabbits probably arouses more 
sympathy for the victim than any other field 
sport. It is true that many escape, and that 
those that are caught die instantly. It is true 
also that the rabbit is a prolific and destructive 
pest. On the other hand both rabbits and hares 
are defenceless apart from their speed, and there 
is a widespread feeling that the odds are too 
much in favour of the dog. If we were com- 
pelled to make a choice we would spare the 
hare, and gas or trap the rabbit. But that view 
is no reason at all for supporting a Bill which 
seeks to tar all field sports with the same brush. 
There is one other argument which we hope 
M.P.s will ponder well. It cannot have escaped 
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THE FOUR HORSE-SHOES 
LONG rectangular whitewashed building, 
The Posting Inn by the wayside stands, 
Its weathered sign with the faded gilding 
Evoking visions of four-in-hands, 
Of chaises, chariots, drags and coaches, 
And every kind of equipage— 
The Royal Mail through the dust approaches, 
Or swirls away on the outward stage. 
And dashing by, in a gay procession, 
Go tandem, curricle, cabriolet, 
Or hounds and horses, in slow succession, 
Brave cavalcade of a hunting day, 
With clink of bit and the creak of ieather— 
And still the pick of the meets to choose, 
In every season and any weather, 
Is Saturday from the Four Horse-Shoes. 
Epric ROBERTs. 
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their notice that the declared supporters of the 
Bill, practically without exception, represent 
urban constituencies which can have little prac- 
tical experience of field sports, or knowledge— 
apart from hearsay or propaganda—of the 
cruelty which they are alleged by their oppo- 
nents to inflict. It would be a great misfortune 
if the whole subject of the control or abolition 
of these essentially rural activities should 
become yet another bone of contention between 
town and country. These are matters in which 
the countryside is entitled, and well qualified, 
to look after itself, and it should be left to do so 
without interference from Westminster. 


RENT CONTROL BILL 


HE chief objection to the Landlord and 

Tenant (Rent Control) Bill is that it is 
a purely opportunist measure designed to 
remove certain admitted abuses at a moment 
convenient to the Government, but leaving 
the basic anomalies involved completely un- 
touched. ‘‘This is a tenant relief Bill, not 
a landlord relief Bill,’’ says Mr. Bevan blithely, 
when asked to do equal justice to all classes, 
and he finds his logic adequate, even though the 
Lord Chancellor has again admitted the con- 
tinuing injustices to landlords arising out of the 
patchwork of Rent Restrictions Acts. It is more 
than two years now since the Ridley Committee 
finished their review of the whole subject and, 
made their unbiassed recommendations as to 
the lines on which a comprehensive Bill should 
be drafted. The public may judge whether 
Lord Ridley is, or is not, nearer to the truth 
to-day than Mr. Bevan when he says “‘it is not 
right to say that there has been no Parliamen- 
tary time for such a comprehensive measure 
when we remember all the time which has been 
spent on a lot of things not all of which came 
quite so near to the lives of so many people.” 
Now, we are told by the Minister, any general 
review of rents, such as serious legislation would 
entail, is quite out of the question. It would 
be unsettling and unpopular. Little political 
acumen is needed to discover why such a con- 
tingency, in the view of the Government, must 
be avoided like poison at the present moment. 


LOCAL OR REGIONAL RECORDS ? 


N interesting argument has developed on 
whether local records, at present being 
organised on a county basis, would not be of 
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greater service to historians, and more efficiently 
handled, if grouped into ‘‘a small number of 
larger regional offices.”” Professor Galbraith, 
supporting the latter view, has called for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, such as 
established the Record Office a century ago, to 
review the whole intricate problem of local 
records before ‘‘irreparable’’ blunders are made 
by ‘“‘premature”’ decisions. County archivists, 
on the other hand, point out that on economic, 
practical and indeed statutary grounds, the 
county is the appropriate guardian of its 
records, while the existing machinery for the 
temporary transfer of documents between 
repositories can be further developed to mect 
the needs of researchers. It is far from a simple 
issue, for old records, by their nature, do not 
necessarily submit to county boundaries, and 
the county basis of research tends to obscure 
the parallel and inter-acting processes that went 
on in the past as they do now. Whether regional 
or county repositories are preferable depends 
partly on whether the object of research is 
national or biographical material on the one 
hand, or topographical and local on the other. 
In the former case co-ordination would be 
greatly facilitated by regional organisation, up 
to a point; but in the latter might result in 
over-concentration. And would regional boun- 
daries be much less arbitrary than those of 
counties? These are questions that only 
experts, and perhaps not even they, can decide. 


ROAD BEAUTIFYING 

HE Government’s withdrawal of a very 

modest subvention from the Roads Beauti- 
fying Association, to which the Duke of Devon- 
shire has drawn attention, has been criticised 
as pound foolish. To the Association, which has 
commanded the gratuitous service of distin- 
guished horticulturists, is largely due _ the 
policy and nature of the roadside planting 
officially adopted between the wars, and which 
can be generally commended. But with the 
growth of landscape architecture as a branch 
of town and country planning, and more parti- 
cularly in view of the Government’s national 
road scheme, there is a case for arguing that 
a wider view, and radically different methods, 
than the Association’s are called for. The issue 
can be described as that between the conception 
of the road as part of the adjoining landscape, 
and therefore needing to be woven into it by 
the use of traditional as distinct from exotic 
material, and the view that roads afford an 
opportunity for introducing the public to the 
mass effect of flowering trees and shrubs which 
they might not otherwise meet. The second view 
was, with qualifications, held by the Association, 
while the former, it may be, has been adopted 
by the Ministry of Transport. The alternative 
to the Association’s largely voluntary service is 
the employment by road authorities of qualified 
consultants in landscape architecture, a step 
which Mr. Silkin has definitely recommended 
to planning authorities, though Mr. Barnes has 
still to clarify the Ministry of Transport’s policy. 


YOUTH AND CRICKET 

HE M.C.C.’s Committee to enquire into 

the welfare of English cricket cannot 
possibly do any harm, unless in the view of 
those who hold that games are taken too 
solemnly and seriously already, and they will 
probably do much good. There would not be 
a better chairman than Mr. Altham, himself 
a fine player, an historian of the game, and 
a schoolmaster who has necessarily much 
experience of youthful cricket. It is this 
question of youthful cricket that the Com- 
mittee will first tackle. International and 
county cricket do not apparently come within 
their terms of reference, but if they can succeed 
in improving the boys they will certainly have 
a beneficial effect on the men. So they are 
going to study the boys between the primary 
school-leaving age and the date of calling up for 
National Service. If they can devise some plan 
whereby a boy of real promise can be discovered 
and given good coaching or the chance of it, 
they will have accomplished more than a little. 
It is, we are told, possible to do this in Australia, 
and it ought to be to some extent possible in 
our more crowded field. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


NE of the most amusing sights I have 
seen in the bird world occurred last spring 
when a brood of five green woodpeckers, 

whose parents I have known intimately for 
several years, were receiving their first lesson 
in the correct way of climbing a tree by gripping 
the trunk with the claws, and resting when des- 
ired by bracing the stiff pinions of the tail into 
the crevices of the bark. It might be thought by 
the uninitiated that the most difficult task that 
a young bird has to learn is the use of its wings 
when it first trusts itself to the air, but for wood- 
peckers this seems to be quiteeasy. The nest in 
which the clutch was raised was in the main trunk 
of an old dying birch on the outskirts of the 
lawn that would have been cut down for fire- 
wood years ago if it had not constituted a wood- 
pecker’s development area, and when the time 
came for the young birds to fly, the parents 
hustled them up the narrow tunnel to the aper- 
ture above and pushed them out ruthlessly into 
the great world beyond. This, so far as I could 
see, caused no consternation, since one by one, 
after an initial flutter, the fledglings flew off 
gracefully, and for the next half hour amused 
themselves with short demonstration flights 
across the lawn and to the rockery beyond. 
* ‘ * 

FT HE trouble began when the time came for 

| the climbing lessons to start, whereupon 
each of the five young birds was allotted a tree 
and told to ascend the trunk. I think the great- 
er part of the consternation that ensued was 
caused by the old birds, who were in an anxious 
and flustered state of mind from the start, with 
the result that the fledglings, having climbed a 
couple of feet or less up their trees, lost their 


By 
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heads completely. They could neither ascend 
nor descend, nor could they trust themselves to 
release their hold and fly to safety, but remained 
clutching the bark despairingly, and shouting 
at the tops of their voices a note that sounded 
very much like ‘“mother—mother.’’ Mother 
did her best, and so did father to a lesser degree, 
and flying from tree to tree, they tried to urge 
their offspring upwards by the simple expedient 
of pinching their behinds, but when, after some 
ten minutes, the lesson came to an abrupt end 
owing to the arrival of the dog, who had come to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance, I felt 
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Write to the Subscription Manager, 
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ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
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that the young woodpeckers were still very far 
from the matriculation standard they would 
have to reach before they could fend for them- 


selves. 
* 

REMARKABLE feature of the publishing 
A world to-day is that approximately half 
the fiction that is put on the market is so 
markedly fictional that it deals with the activi- 
ties of a class of man who does not exist, who 
never has existed, and whom the police forces 
of this country would not allow to exist, or, at 
any rate, to operate as he is supposed to do. 
I refer to crime and ‘‘whodunit”’ stories in 
which the hero is an amateur detective who is 
invariably successful where Scotland Yard fails 
miserably, and who first attracted public atten- 
tion in the days when Conan Doyle created 
Sherlock Holmes. According to these stories, if 
the ordinary person finds his rich uncle lying 
dead in the dining-room with a bullet hole in 
his head, he does not ring up 999, as one is 
instructed to do, but immediately gets in touch 
with the local amateur detective, who, though 
he may take twelve chapters to solve the 
mystery, will undoubtedly discover the culprit 
in the end. 

On second thoughts, I am not quite certain 
that the amateur detective first saw the light of 
day some sixty years ago, since, as a result of a 
note I wrote about the tragic end of William 
Rufus in the New Forest, a correspondent has 
sent me an account of the episode and the 
events that followed it which suggests that 
someone of the Sherlock Holmes type must 
have existed in the year 1100. According to the 
history books that we studied in the days of 


* * 
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our youth, the forces of law and order in those 
Norman times were willing to write the matter 
off as a hunting accident, but there are various 
factors which go to prove that it was nothing 
of the sort. In the first place, there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that Sir Walter 
Tyrrel was one of the ‘“‘bows”’ invited to the 
royal shoot on August 2, 1100, but that on the 
other hand he was a hired assassin who had 
come over from Normandy to commit the crime, 
and with his bow strung was lying in wait for the 
monarch in Canterton Glen, near Cadnam Cross. 


* * 
* 


YIR WALTER TYRREL, whose name was 
J really Tiril, was Lord of Poix and Pontoise 
in Normandy, and as a local resident was in 
close touch with the monks of the Abbey of 
Bec, where the plot was hatched. At that time 
William was at loggerheads with Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, over the question of 
recognition of the Pope, and as Anselm had 
previously been Abbot of Bec, the abbey pro- 
vided a convenient meeting-place for the 
conspirators. It is recorded that at vesper time 
on August 2, 1100, the monks held a banquet 
at Bec ‘‘to rejoice over their deliverance,” and, 
as my correspondent says, “if we reject the 
theory of telepathy, this proves that the monks 
were privy to the plot.’”’ Personally, I feel that 
in this particular case one must accept the 
theory of telepathy, because since Sir Walter 
could not have put a telephone call through to 
Normandy in those days, I fail to see how the 
monks at Bec knew whether the attempt to 
murder the king. had been successful or not. 
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According to this story, although Sir 
Walter did have his horse’s shoes put back to 
front at Avon Tyrell smithy to mislead possible 
pursuers, the place did not acquire its name 
from this episode, but from the family who 
owned the manor there in the 14th century. 
The ford across the river at this spot is not 
easy, since it takes a diagonal course to the 
middle of the stream and then continues at 
right angles to the western bank, and the 
smith was ready waiting for Sir Walter to guide 
him across. Sir Walter then rode past Rams- 
down to the coast, and at the spot which is 
now Bournemouth found a boat waiting to 
take him back to Normandy. In the course of 
the half-hearted enquiries which were made 
after the murder (and it is a significant fact that 
Henry was ready at Winchester to step on to 
the throne immediately), the part that the 
Avon Tyrell smith played must have come to 
light, since a fine of 18s. per annum was put on 
the smithy in perpetuity, and this was paid 
regularly for 700 years until it was commuted 
in the early 19th century. 

* * 
* 

Y Note about British and American ex- 
M plorers, in which I stated that the aver- 
age Briton usually failed to appreciate the news 
value of his discoveries, has reminded a friend of 
mine of a most extraordinary experience he had 
some years ago when on an expedition into the 
Libyan Desert. It was in the early 1930s, and he 
had set out with a patrol of Sudanese Camel 
Corps southwards from Siwa into the vast sand 
sea that lies south of this oasis, to try to find out 
it there was a track leading to the then 
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undiscovered oasis of Kufra, some 400 miles 
to the south-west. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this area of vast sand dunes is the most 
deserted spot on earth, and in those days no one 
had ever attempted to cross them, or to pene- 
trate into the area. 

Towards dusk on the third day the patrol, 
which had been labouring for hours over serried 
lines of dunes in the heart of this desert, found 
themselves in a spot where it would be imposs- 
ible to camp for the night owing to the extreme 
softness of the sand underfoot, and they con- 
tinued to march after dark. They had just 
scrambled to the top of a towering dune in the 
darkness, when suddenly the uncanny silence 
that reigns perpetually in that unpopulated 
desert was broken by the unmistakable notes of 
Big Ben, which boomed and_ reverberated 
through the dunes as it struck the hour of 
6 p.m. The startled Sudanese, with shouts about 
the work of afrits and shaitan, halted at the 
top of the dune in confusion, and then a light 
showed in the gloom below and a very English 
voice asked if anyone was there. 


* * 
* 


“HE explanation of the mystery was quite 
simple and reasonable It transpired that 
an official of the Desert Survey of Egypt, who 
was working from Cairo while mapping the un- 
charted desert, had managed to penetrate 
some distance into the dunes with his two patrol 
cars, and at 6 p.m. he had tuned in on his port- 
able wireless to get Greenwich time, which 
would enable him to take a shot at a star and 
work out his position. 


STALKING THE SPANISH IBEX 


Written and Illustrated by 
G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


EW people think of Spain as a centre of big 
F zane shooting, and yet for variety of fauna 

few countries in Europe can surpass it. 
Shooting of bear, wolf, boar, lynx, red deer, fallow 
deer, roe deer, ibex and chamois, not to mention 
first-rate wild-fowling and fishing, can all be 
enjoyed in a country that shows great contrast 
of scenery and climate. Of these animals, the 
Spanish ibex, Capra hispanica, which inhabits 
the Spanish sierras, is unique. Yet less than 
fifty years ago this fine animal was almost 
extinct. It has been saved purely by wise 
preservation measures. 

“In 1905,” wrote Mr. Abel Chapman in his 
book Unexplored Spain, ‘“‘when the ibex were 
about at their last gasp, the proprietors of the 
Nucléo central, which we may translate as the 
Heart of Gredos, of their own initiative ceded 
to King Alfonso XIII. the sole rights-of-chase 
therein, and His Majesty commissioned the 
Marquis of Villaviciosa de Asturias to appoint 
an adequate force of guards. 

“Six guards were selected from the self- 
same goat-herds who up to that date, had them- 
selves been engaged in hunting to extermination 
the last surviving ibex of the sierra.” 

In 1905 the number of ibex at Gredos was 
thought to be two males and five females. 
Twelve years after Gredos had been turned into 
a Royal reserve, the numbers had risen to about 
400, and to-day there are probably about 2,000. 

Since April 9, 1932, the national reserve at 
Gredos has been under the control of the Spanish 
State Tourist Department, which has at its head 
Don Luis A. Bolin with the title of Director- 
General del Turismo. The sole object of the 
reserve is to protect and methodically develop 
the Capra hispanica. Seiior Bolin has realised 
that tourists bring money into the country, and 
that the only way to attract foreigners is to 
make their visit both comfortable and attrac- 
tive. At one time hotel accommodation in 
Spain, outside the main cities, was primitive in 
the extreme. To-day country inns, called 
paradors, have been built in various parts of the 
country and no expense has been spared to 
provide the traveller with that comfort one 
would associate in England with a four-starred 
hotel. But in Spain the service is better! 
Sefior Bolin is not only a capable organiser of 
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tourist traffic, he is also a keen sportsman. Small 
wonder, therefore, that much of his energy is 
directed to developing the two game reserves at 
Gredos (for ibex) and at Picos de Europa (for 
chamois) both of which are models of their kind. 
In this article I deal only with the ibex reserve 
at Gredos. 

Although the majority of ibex are to be 
found in the national reserve at Gredos, small 
numbers may be met with in the Sierra Nevada 
as well as in such isolated districts as the Sierras 
de Cazorla, Morena and Serrania de Ronda in 
the south, the Montes de Tortosa in the east, and 
in the Pyrenees, where, however, they have not 
been seen for some time. 

An adult male ibex stands about 33 ins. 
high at the shoulder and weighs approximately 
10 stone clean. The tail is slightly less than 
6 ins. in length. The colour generally is brown, 
greying towards the flanks and _ becoming 
almost jet black on the legs and chest. A 
black line runs down the spine. The horns, 
which have a sharp inner edge, are twisted in a 
very open semi-spiral which, in fully adult 
specimens, usually terminates with the tips 
pointed upwards. Occasionally the horns curve 
outwards and then back with no final upward 
bend, but this is uncommon. The horns are 


made up of annular notches or rings, and from 


the animal. The width of these annulations 
varies from year to year, a wide notch indicating 
a year of good grazing, a narrow ring the 
opposite. A good head should measure at least 
28 ins., and anything over 32 ins. is first-class. 
The best recorded head belongs to a Frenchman 
called Edmond Blanc. The animal was killed 
in 1932 on the south side of La Mira Mountain 
and has a horn length of 35%% ins., a tip-to-tip 
spread of 311% ins., and a circumference of 
10% ins. around the base of each horn. Another 
beautiful head was that of an ibex killed in 1943 
by Sefior Bolin. This head has a horn length of 
34, ins., a tip-to-tip spread of 201% ins., and 
horn circumference of 9 ins. The best head so 
far killed by an Englishman was obtained in 
1940 by Mr. Michael Creswell. The measure- 
ments of this head are :—Length 34% ins., 
tip-to-tip spread 2634 ins., and circumference 
91% ins. 

Female ibex also carry horns, but they are 
short and slender. The best female head that 
I have measured belonged to a 15-year-old 
female, and the measurements were as follows:— 
Length 13% ins., tip-to-tip spread 8% ins. 
circumference of horn at base 53% ins. This 
head, however, was above the average, and 9 or 
10 ins. would be a normal length. 
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AN IBEX HEAD 


MEASURING ABOUT 28 INCHES. 
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of the animal from the rings on the horn 


Despite the attractive trophy carried by the 
Spanish ibex, comparatively few Englishmen 
have ventured in its pursuit. Why this should 
be so I cannot say, unless it is ignorance of its 
existence. Yet with modern air travel it would 
be possible to leave London airport at 7 a.m. on 
Saturday, reach Gredos that same evening, and 
with reasonable luck return to London on 
Tuesday or Wednesday complete with ibex ! As 
for the sporting qualities of the ibex, I can do 
no better than quote the opinion of Mr. H. 
Frank Wallace, who has shot big game in most 
countries. ‘‘The finest sport,” he wrote after a 
visit to Spain in 1944, “I always considered 
was the pursuit of chamois. With this fine little 
beast I would, from a sporting point of view, 
class the Spanish ibex.”’ 

The ibex reserve, marked out by 94 
posts, covers approximately 400 square miles, 
and is supervised by a staff of 16, consisting of 
a technical inspector, who is an expert hunter, 
and who keeps in close contact with all the 
keepers on the enclosure; an official, whose 
duties are somewhat similar to those of the 
technical inspector, but of a more local nature; 
a guide; a head keeper (Guarda-Mayor); a 
senior keeper in charge of the Southern Slopes, 
and 11 other keepers. 

Each keeper is allotted a particular district 
and on the first day of each month he must 
furnish the head keeper, or the senior keeper in 
charge of the southern slope, whichever the case 
may be, with a detailed account of all that has 
happened in his area. The keepers, who must 
be over 21 years of age, are supplied with uni- 
forms which must be worn on all occasions when 
on duty. The uniform consists of coat and 
trousers of brown corduroy, the latter loose- 
fitting and buttoned round the ankles. The coat 
lapels, cuffs, and shoulder-tabs are green. The 
hat, grey and with a wide brim, carries the 
national badge, consisting of a red centre, 
surrounded by two circles of yellow and 
red, on the left side. Rubber-soled boots are 
worn. 

Severe disciplinary action is taken against 
any keeper misbehaving himself; this action 
ranges from an official warning for such offences 
as drunkenness or having an untidy uniform, to 
suspension of pay of from one to fifteen days for 
all second offences of a minor nature or for 
“allowing a whole day to pass without visiting 
the whole or part of the area entrusted to his 
care without permission or justifiable cause.”’ 
More serious offences entail dismissal. No action 
of this kind, however, has ever been necessary. 

The shooting of female ibex is left to the 


keepers, and, although approximately 30 should 
be killed each year, only 6 were shot in 1947, 
and 16 in 1946. At present about 40 male 
beasts are killed annually, but I consider the 
number of both males and females to be killed 
should be considerably increased, because I do 
not think the feeding on the reserve can support 
many more than its present stock. 

Permits for shooting, which are not trans- 
ferable, are obtained from the Spanish Tourist 
Office in Madrid, 
and the conditions 
printed on the per- 
mit are as follows :— 


Every hunter 
must present him- 
self to the head 
keeper before 
going out. 

He must al- 
ways be accomp- 
anied by the head 
keeper. 

It is only al- 
lowed to stalk the 
ibex or to wait for 
them to feed to- 
wards you. The 
weapon must be 
long in length and 
rifled. Soft-nosed 
bullets must be 
used. Repeating 
riflesare prohibited. 

Under no cir- 
cumstances will it 
be permissible to 
shoot at an animal 
standing ina 
group, if there is 
any risk of wound- 
ing another. 

If one animal, 
in the opinion of 
the head keeper, 
be severely wound- 
ed, it will be count- 
ed as dead in so 
far as this permit 
covers the shoot- 
ing of one animal. 

It is complete- 
ly forbidden to kill 
females, kids, or 
any male under 
six years of age. 
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The fine for killing a female or kid 
will be 2,000 pesetas (about £32 at the 
English preferential rates of exchange) or 
for a young male 500 pesetas (about £8). 
The fine must be paid on the spot and a 
receipt obtained. 

The fee of 1,200 pesetas (about £19) for 
shooting an ibex does not include board, or 
wages of the keepers, but does include tips. At 
the end of the season a certain proportion of the 
total receipts obtained from the issue of shooting 
permits (20 per cent. of the cost of the licence) is 
divided among all the keepers on the following 
scale : 50 per cent. to the head keeper, and 50 
per cent. equally divided among those who took 
part in each of the various hunting expeditions, 
after reserving 10 per cent. of it for any keeper 
or keepers who had, for some reason or other, 
been prevented from doing so. However, I 
think it is a good thing to give the head 
keeper a ‘general tip’”’ for him to divide among 
his keepers. A gift of cigarettes makes an 
excellent alternative, for they are not plentiful 
in Spain. 

Board, either in the parador at Gredos or in 
the rvefugio (mountain hut), works out at about 
25s.a day. On top of this you will have to pay 
the wages of the guide and keeper, about 8s. 
each per day; their meals, about 10s. each man 
per day; and, for the use of a horse, about 14s. 
aday. Thus, if you are accompanied by a guide 
and keeper and have a horse, the total daily 
cost, including your own board, is about £3 15s. 

Gredos is reached by taking the train from 
Madrid to Avila, a journey of about two hours. 
At Avila you are met by the Gredos car which 
will take you out to the parador, a distance of 
62 kilometres (about 40 miles). It is a delight- 
ful run and, although the country around Avila 
is moderately flat, it is not long before you start 
the climb into the foothills leading to Sierra de 
Gredos. 

As you will probably not reach Gredos until 
the evening, the first night will be spent at the 
parador. On the following morning you are 
taken by car up a very good road that runs for 
about 15 kilometres into the Gredos reserve, 





IBEX ON THE GREDOS RESERVE 
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that the guest of honour is posted in the best 
“pubt,”” However, during the 1948 drive 
General Franco himself had no luck, even though 
his party of 10 rifles accounted for 11 ibex. 
Needless to say, Franco’s lack of success caused 
a great disappointment to José, who had been 
responsible for the posting of the rifles. Accord- 
ing to him, it was only at the last moment that 
a great herd of ibex that was making straight 
for the General’s position for some unaccount- 
able reason changed its direction and doubled 
back, owing to a head wind. 

The keepers are first-class and thoroughly 
dependable. If they tell you that the beast 
you are looking at through the glass has a horn 
length of 70 cms. you can be pretty sure that the 
length will not vary more than a centimetre 
either way, which, at a hundred yards’ distance, 
is pretty good judgment! And they are as keen 
as you are that what you shoot will be a good 
one. 

The choice of clothes is a matter of personal 
opinion. I found that knee breeches, a thin 
vest and open-necked khaki shirt were all that 
were necessary, once the sun had risen. I always 
carried a pullover, however, in case of need. A 
fleece-lined jerkin may be useful. It may never 
be worn; on the other hand, snowstorms arrive 
with uncanny suddenness in autumn, and it is 
as well to be prepared. For the same reason a 
light raincoat should also be included. Little 
else is required apart from rifle, ammunition, 
glass and stick. Shorts are not recommended, 
for the combination of sun, horse riding and 
crawling would soon result in sore knees. 

Even under the present currency restric- 
tions, it is possible, on the allowance, to go to 
Spain for a week’s holiday and shoot an ibex. 
With reasonable luck you might shoot your 
ibex in two days, in which case expenses 
would be considerably reduced, and more 
time could be spent in sight-seeing, either 
around the pavadoy at Gredos or in Madrid. 
Both places have much to show and charm 
the visitor. Nor would there seem to be any 
truth in the Spanish proverb that says 
that both guests and fish stink on _ the 
JULIO MARTINEZ, THE OFFICIAL GUIDE, SPYING FOR IBEX third day. 





rising all the time, until it terminates at about 
the 5,000 ft. level. From here you continue the 
journey to the vefugio on horseback. 

From the road’s end to the vefugio, the 
ascent is steep, but a twisting track up the hill- 
side brings you there after about haif-an-hour’s 
riding. The rvefugio consists of a single-storeyed 
building with two sleeping rooms for sportsmen, 
each containing about eight beds in double tiers, 
and a living-room. The guides sleep in a room 
adjoining the kitchen, and outside there are 
several out-houses for the horses. 

Most of the ‘‘steep ground” on Gredos is on 
the southern face of the various mountain 
ranges that form the reserve, and it is in these 
lofty places that the ibex are to be found during 
the daytime, though at night they feed on to the 
northern slopes. The country is superb, and, 
although the going, once you have descended 
into the proper ibex terrain, is hard and rough, it 
calls for no exceptional feats of stamina or 
nerve to negotiate a stalk successfully. It is 
essential, however, that rubber-soled boots or 
shoes are worn, not only because they obtain a 
better grip than nails, but also because they are 
so much quieter. I wore tennis shoes and 
found them quite adequate. A stick is most 
useful. 

The best time to stalk ibex is either in May 
or June, or in September and early October, for 
at these times of year the sun, although 
pleasantly warm, never reaches the broiling heat 
of midsummer. 

For those who would like to combine trout 
fishing with stalking, the spring is best, for by 
the autumn the fishing season is closed. The 
fishing in both streams and lakes is excellent and 
often yields catches of a hundred fish a day. 
There is no close season for the ibex, but deep 
snow in winter precludes any serious stalking. 
Although driving is normally forbidden, it has, 
however, been occasionally practised for about 
thirty years in honour of the Head of the State. — a 5 : 
The drive generally takes place in midsummer, ~ : a pati 


and quite naturally every effort is made to see **HORSES ARE USED WHERE POSSIBLE ” 
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VILLAGE CLUB EMBLEMS 


By BERNARD AND THERLE HUGHES 


spring was still a time of outdoor festival 

and procession, of bands and banners and 
flower garlands. For the villager there was little 
enough in the way of “‘security,’’ and the prover- 
bial condition of lecal church and parish funds 
was justification enough for any spectacle which 
might cajole money from the local gentry and 
the villagers themselves. The Great Day of the 
village friendly societies was but a practical 
adaptation of several older traditional late 
spring festivals—the Rogation-tide processions 
around the parish bounds, the ancient Whitsun- 
ales, and the Stuart celebrations of Oak- 
apple Day. As with the beating of the bounds, 
tradition demanded a procession with staves 
and banners; as in the old church-sponsored 
Whitsun-ales, there had to be feasting and holi- 
day sports for the benefit of parish funds. And, 
as in other Oak-apple Day celebrations, when 
village boys made commemoration of Charles 
II’s triumphal birthday entry into London an 
excuse for decking the streets with branches and 
garlands, the local inns were well to the fore. 

In this way the friendly societies established 
themselves as an integral part of village life. 
Basically, their sponsors’ aim was merely to 
build up a fund by small regular payments 
which could be drawn upon by contributors or 
their dependants as need arose. But the glamour 
and pageantry necessary for success were added 
by weekly or monthly gatherings at the local 
inn, culminating in the annual Great Day. This 
was usually Whit Monday, Trinity Monday or 
Oak-apple Day—May 29—and was marked by 
all the magnificence of bands and banners and 
processions of members carrying distinctive 
club emblems. 

To-day, banners and beribboned flowers are 
largely forgotten, although in a few towns a 
Walking Day is still a living tradition. But the 
various club emblems, with which local loyalties 
were paraded, remain as collectable curios. 

Daniel Defoe was the first to mention these 
village friendly societies in England 
when in 1692 he noted their success 
and approved their great benefit to 
widows. Little more is heard of them 
until about 1760, when clubs were 
“formed for making a genteel pro- 
vision for widows of members.” 
The oldest club of which records 
remain is that of Sherborne, Dorset, 
founded in 1761. In 1763 the Ports- 
mouth Friendly Society was estab- 
lished ‘‘to provide annuities of £30 to 
widows of each member.’”’ The 
scope of such societies gradually 
widened and by 1791 Collinson was 
able to record in The History of 
Somerset that ‘‘Donyatt Labourers’ 
Club consisted of 86 members who 
contributed 2d. a week towards their 
mutual support in times of sickness 
and old age, and by these means the 
Parochial Rates are much easier than 
those in divers other parishes.”’ 

Rules governing membership 
varied considerably. One club stipu- 
lated that ‘‘no member disaffected to 
His Majesty Geo III, or who has not 
had the smallpox or cowpox, shall 
be a member of the Society.”’ Fines 
might be levied for misdemeanour, 
such as those recorded by the Stowey 
Benefit Club : 

G. H. for playing shove half- 
penny during service, 6d. 

for being disguised in 
liquors, 6d. 

E.F. for being out after sunset 

while receiving sick pay, 2d. 

In 1793 an Act of Parliament 
for the Encouragement of Friendly 
Societies gave impetus to village 
clubs, and the majority date from 
that year or later. In Somerset, for 
example, before the end of the 
century there were nearly 250 such 


I: the 18th and the early 19th centuries 


B.A. 


SOME OF WHICH ARE LOCAL INN SIGNS. 
HORSE EMBLEM IS A STEWARD’S BRASS OF THE 
HAMBROOK CLUB, GLOUCESTER. FROM THE VICTORIA 


clubs, a number which had greatly 
increased by 1820. There were obvious 
defects in the scheme. The treasurer 
might default with the money: in some 
instances one man acquired the funds of a 
number of clubs. Some villagers objected 
to the support given to the inn by the 
regular meetings at which dues were 


collected. Also any widespread epidemic 
or distress soon exhausted a_ club’s 
resources. But before savings banks 


became established such friendly societies 
sought to meet a real need. Some villages, 
such as Nether Stowey, Somerset, had 
women’s clubs too, while others boasted 
joint ‘“‘cock and hen ”’ clubs. 
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MEMBERS OF A WOMEN’S VILLAGE 


The Great Day itself was one long FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 2. THEIR STAV ES 
festival. First came the procession of club CAPPED WITH FLOWERS, IN A GREAT 
members who paraded through the sur. DAY PROCESSION TO THE VILLAGE 
rounding hamlets dressed in their best CHURCH. FROM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE 


clothes, until they finally reached the 
church. Typically, the president of the club 
—usually the vicar, clad in cap, gown 
and hood—headed the procession, marching be- 
tween secretary and treasurer. Then came the 
magnificent silk banners carried by stewards 
who were distinguished by handsome gold- 
fringed sashes. A hired band preceded the main 
body of club members, who might all be clad in 
white smocks, their high hats decked with bands 
and rosettes of club ribbons. They marched 
two by two in seniority of membership and each 
carried high above his head a staff tipped with 
a shining emblem representing the name of the 
club. Each staff-head was crowned with flowers 
or decked with colourful tassels or knots of 
narrow ribbon in red, white and blue. 

The church bells pealed as the procession 
approached the church, where a special service 
was held. Afterwards the procession reformed 
and visited the squire and other principal houses 
of the neighbourhood where members were 
regaled with cakes and cider. 

At three o’clock they returned to the inn, 





A COLLECTION OF FRIENDLY SOCIETY BRASS EMBLEMS. 


AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


THE MIDDLE 


IN ENGLAND, 1844 


where dinner was served; afterwards there were 
games and dancing on the village green, the band 
toiling manfully until sunset. At Westbury-sub- 
Mendip, in Gloucester, this ceremonial recurred 
almost without a break until the 1930s. 

The custom of capping staves with brass 
heads decorated with individual symbols was 
peculiar to Somerset and the adjoining parts 
of neighbouring counties, these emblems being 
made by the Bristol firm of Hale and Company 
and dating between the later 18th and the mid- 
19th centuries. The brass was most usually cast 
in a flat silhouette of the symbol, finished with 
engraving. Some were shaped in full relief, how- 
ever, and others consisted of plainly-shaped flat 
spearheads bearing engraved emblems. 

In Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and other counties the 
painted staves were decorated with emblems 
fashioned in other materials. Some were of 
wood or sheet iron, often in double lozenge spear- 
head shape, and brightly painted : for instance 
Warminster used wooden staff- 
heads painted red. Other emblems 
were silver electro-plated, or were 
made of Sheffield plate or steel, 
products of Birmingham and 
used at Dudley, Himley and other 
West Midland industrial centres. 
In some districts the women had 
their own separate processions, 
often the next day, carrying staves 
capped with garlands of flowers. 

The staves themselves, called 
club sticks, varied from less than 
five to more than six feet in length, 
tapering from 114 to inch in dia- 
meter, and might be painted blue, 
or occasionally green, or in spirals 
of red, white and blue. 

Brass staff-heads are always of 
good quality, well designed and excel- 
lently finished. Within recent years 
reproductions have been cast direct 
from originals, but these do not dis- 
play the careful finish of genuine 
staff-heads. 

Closely associated as they were 
with the village inns where they held 
their meetings, the clubs naturally 
tended to take the inn signs for 
their emblems, and these may be 
identified in most of the brass 
staff-heads. West Country loyalty 
to the monarchy and sympathy with 
the Stuart cause, expressed in the 
names of many inns, is reflected 
in numerous club staffs. Other 
obvious devices included ship, 
wheatsheaf, sickle, heart, clasped 
hands, crescent moon, star, and 
Masonic signs. Shepherds who 
formed their own friendly societies 
carried emblematic crooks, some 
made of silver. To-day these crooks 
are fairly common, in many different 
forms and sizes. 
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THE ROCK GARDEN STANDS TRIAL 


P-OMHE rock garden has had a long run of 
| popularity. Brought into favour by the 
able propaganda of William Robinson and 
Gertrude Jekyll, it made an irresistible appeal 
to gardeners already in full retreat from the 
over-elaborate formality of mid-Victorian gar- 
dening. It fitted admirably the theories of 
naturalism that were then being applied to 
garden design and its novelty was, perhaps, not 
the least of its charms. Now that the novelty 
has departed and the theories are outmoded, it 
may not be a waste of time to consider once 
again the exact place and value of rock gardens. 
Opponents of the ‘‘follow Nature” school 
would, I fancy, indict it upon two counts: 
first, that the more closely Nature is copied the 
less scope is left for the imagination of the 
designer, and second, that any copy must by its 
very nature be bogus, a pretence at something 
which, in fact, it is not. Keen rock gardeners 
have themselves felt this, for they have been 
loud in their condemnation of rock construc- 
tion too near to the house or in any other place 
where it was so obviously a sham that only 
the least sensitive could fail to notice it. Rock 
gardens, we have been told, must be made only 
in informal surroundings, well away from build- a. ; Fy- 
ings, and in a setting suitable to them. But spe ee , on r 7 
obviously is is only a means of disguising umphrey and Vera joe 
ther falsity, not of removing it. However cum A ROCK GARDEN OF THE “NATURAL” TYPE IN WHICH AN ATTEMPT HAS 
ningly the designer may ‘have handled his BEEN MADE TO SIMULATE AN OUTCROP OF STRATIFIED ROCK. SUCH 
material to simulate the natural outcrops of CONSTRUCTION IS CRITICISED BY THE WRITER OF THIS ARTICLE 


Cotswold or Cumberland hillsides, the stones do 
not form part of real strata, but only pretend 
to do so. It is a pretence that can, and often 
does, become irritating. 

This criticism does not apply to rock gar- 
dens which are entirely or mainly natural. No 
objection could reasonably be made to the con- 
version of a quarry into a rock garden, nor, if 
the site actually includes suitably stratified rock, 
can there be anything incongruous in making 
the best possible use of it even to the extent of 
baring more of the stone or re-arranging some 
parts of it. But there is a vast difference 
between adapting design to suit the site and 
imposing upon the site something alien to it. 
Unfortunately, the rock gardener, striving at a 
natural effect, too often achieves nothing but 
artificiality. In this he is at a disadvantage, 
both to the landscape gardener, who merely 
adjusts Nature to suit his ends, and to the 
formal gardener, who ignores Nature and is 
frankly and openly artificial. 

As to curtailment of imagination, some 
enthusiastic disciples of natural rock gardening 
have gone so far as to select actual outcrops of 
a pleasing character, have them photographed, 
the individual blocks numbered and marked, 
and then the whole dismantled and removed 
rom hillside to garden, there to be re-erected 
much as a rich American might transport some 
famous building from its native to a foreign site. 
Such work as this may be a test of craftsman- 
ship, but it provides no scope for the artist. 

Even those rock gardeners who have been 
less literal in their interpretation of the natural- 
istic dogma have tended to frown upon any 
great expression of individuality. They have 
always aimed to copy Nature rather than to 
comment upon it, and this has necessarily 
placed a curb upon invention and resulted in a 
good deal of dull repetition. 

It may be objected that all this talk of 

thetic principles is itself bogus—that all 
theories of this kind are simply rationalisations 
of the critic’s personal likes and dislikes. But 
there is another and more practical ground 
upon which the rock garden may be condemned. 
It is costly to make and extravagant to main- 


THIS OLD CHALK QUARRY PROVIDES 

THE PERFECT SETTING FOR A ROCK 

GARDEN, WHICH IN THESE 

SURROUNDINGS SEEMS COMPLETELY 
AT HOME 
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tain. Every scrap of work in the rock garden 
must be done by hand, usually in the slowest 
way and with the minimum of help from labour- 
saving tools. Grass edges and paths must be 
clipped with shears; weeds must be removed 
with the fingers or, at best, a small spud. If 
the more pernicious type of perennial weed once 
gets a hold, there is nothing for it but to pull 
the whole garden to pieces and rebuild it. 
Even the replacement of a few plants can be a 
labour of hours. In these days of high taxation, 
shrinking incomes, and labour shortage, it may 
with some reason be argued that we cannot 
afford the luxury of rock gardens. 

Let me make it quite plain that I am not 
condemning the cultivation of all those lovely 
miniature plants which we have come to asso- 
ciate with rock gardens. So far am I from this 
view, that if I sincerely believed the rock gar- 
den to be the only place in which such plants 
could be grown I would continue to advocate it 
despite its obvious drawbacks. But I believe 
no such thing. Most alpines will thrive very 
happily on dry walls and generally look well on 
them. Many can also be grown in flat beds, 
with or without stones placed to provide con- 
genial physical conditions rather than to pro- 
duce visual illusion, Many alpines also make 
admirable pot plants, and this is undoubtedly 
the best way to grow some of the choicest and 
most difficult if one really wishes to see what 
they are capable of doing. 

The dry wall makes no pretence at being a 
natural feature, and therefore does not so 
readily run the danger of appearing incongruous. 
Of course a wall, like any other feature, may be 
offensive if it is used in the wrong place. A 
wall where no wall is needed is as much an 
intrusion as a “‘natural’’ rock garden where no 
rock previously existed or could have existed. 
But o retaining walls are an ess 


A SKILFUL ATTEMPT AT ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION WHICH ALMOST 
SUCCEEDS IN DECEIVING THE EYE BUT IS NONE THE LESS ARTIFICIAL AND 
FOREIGN TO THE SITE 


feature of garden construction, and when this’ these, the double-faced dry wall with a sub- 
happens, the dry or unmortared wall usually stantial core of soil is often as suitable as any 
fits perfectly into place. With dividing walls, other and will provide an admirable opportunity 
more caution may be necessary, but even with for the cultivation of many lovely alpines. 


Robert M. Adam 


AN ALTERNATIVE METHOD OF GROWING ROCK PLANTS IS TO PLANT THEM ON DRY WALLS, WHICH DO NOT SUFFER 
FROM THE DISADVANTAGE OF TRYING TO IMITATE WHAT THEY ARE NOT 
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ART OF BRICK-OVEN BAKING 


By ALLAN JOBSON 


LD brick-ovens, sometimes called stick- 
ovens, and, as far as I can gather, also 
known as kilns in East Anglia, were 

responsible for centuries of excellent and 
prolific bakings carried out once a week, or 
sometimes fortnightly. As with all these 
domestic happenings, it wasa happy and almost 
sociable business performed not as a drudgery 
but as a pleasant and necessary routine, one 
with the churning, brewing and washing that 
made up the tale of the year. Great art anda 
knowledge based on long tradition went into its 
practice. All those who recall the products of 
these ovens are unanimous in their verdict that 
nothing tasted sweeter than the things baked 
in this manner. 

The implements used were a two-tined fork 
made of wrought-iron, not steel as for field 
work, to handle the faggots, and a peel which 
served to place the articles in position and also 
to remove the ashes or shovel them to one side. 
Sometimes a hoe came in handy for withdrawing 
the ashes, or a raffling-pole of sere wood; and 
the wing of a bird to sweep the ash from the 
oven’s mouth, 

First the faggots, known also as kilnware, 
had to be got ready to serve as kindling for the 
oven, more often than not cut from furze bushes. 
At Southwold, Suffolk, these were cut from the 
common and tied up in small bundles, for which 
the cutter got a halfpenny, the Corporation of 
Southwold a farthing, and the carter a farthing, 
making a penny in all. And, most important of 
all, the oven had to be of the right heat to pro- 
duce successful results. How, then, was this 
gauged, since these faggots might be wet or 
dry according to the weather and the season ? 
If they were wet, firing would take longer to 
heat than dry, and the oven might be hot at one 
end yet cool near the entrance. It was almost 
a case of instinct, for there was no question of 
thermometers. 

It should be recalled that the oven bricks 
were clean and light in colour as left from the 
previous baking, and one old lady who had 
followed the practice for years explained the 
secret. If soot could be seen on the bricks it was 
a sure sign that the heat was not enough, but so 
soon as this was burnt off and a general glow 
appeared on the red bricks, then was the time to 
“slop the things in,” as she termed it—slop 
possibly being a corruption of slip. Sometimes 
a little flour was thrown in; if it turned brown 
the oven was ready. 
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A BRICK OVEN (left), A COPPER FOR WASHING AND BREWING (middle 


The dough was “‘set’”’ some hours 
beforehand, sometimes the previous even- 
ing. A great earthenware pan was used, 
into which a stone or more of flour was 
emptied with a little salt added. Then a 
hole was made by hand in the centre of the 
flour, and a tablespoonful of yeast, mixed 
with a little luke-warm milk, was dropped 
into the opening. The flour was then 
gradually mixed until the yeast was 
covered. Now some warm skim-milk or 
water was added and the whole worked or 
kneaded by hand until the right con- 
sistency was gained. The dough was 
then covered with a warm cloth and left to 
rise. This was known as “‘laying the 
sponge.”’ In the case of poorer households 
mashed potatoes were added as an in- 
gredient. Care had to be taken all through 
the process to see that the dough was kept 
warm, for which purpose it was usually 
placed on the right-hand side of the 
hearth, or on the copper if that was in use. 
Yeast was saved from the brewing for this 
purpose, preserved in large stone jars with 
a little clean water run in on top. 

Next, the dough was placed on the 
pastryboard, cut up in suitable portions, 
put in baking-tins and transferred to a 
moderate oven to bake for an hour, the 
precaution having been taken to slash the 
loaves across their tops with a knife. 
Cottage loaves were placed directly on the 
hot floor of the oven, without tins, the 
wood-ash having been dusted away, and 
they were considered the sweetest bread 
of all. In some cases before the bread had 
finished baking it was taken out and a 
mixture of egg and milk was quickly 
brushed over its top crust to give it a 
glaze. Needless to say, some skill was 
required in landing the bread, balanced 
on the end of the peel, and disengaging 
the peel without disturbance of balance. 
This was especially difficult with rice puddings 
and fluid dishes. The bread was usually baked 
in one operation and by itself, as the opening 
and closing of the oven door was apt to send it 
heavy or ‘‘sad’’; in no case must the oven door 
be slammed. 

The order of procedure was as follows :—- 
First, short-cakes, tarts, buns, rusks and all 


small articles; then sausage-rolls, meat pies, 
fruit tarts, milk puddings, potato puddings 
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ON THE EXTREME RIGHT PART OF A DUTCH OVEN IS SEEN 


WROUGHT-IRON 


) AND AN OPEN FIRE. 
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OVEN 
PEEL 


FORK AND OVEN 


(made of potatoes, slices of fat pork, onions, 
with or without a pastry crust; very delicious 
for tea on baking day, usually a Friday), beef 
puddings baked in batter and apples done like- 
wise; and last of all the bread. 

As the bread was made from stone-ground 
flour from the local mill it was darker than our 
roller-ground variety, and as it was leavened 
with yeast instead of baking-powder it would 
keep moist for a week or more. To eat new 
bread was con:ilered an extrava- 
gance, and one old lady of my 
acquaintance who died a _ cen- 
tenarian was wont to bake twenty- 
six loaves a week, but always kept 
six back from the previous bake. 
Should the yeast happen to be sour 
—and it was easily affected by 
thundery weather—then it was 
most unfortunate for the house- 
hold, as, since the economy of 
those days forbade waste, they 
were doomed to eat sour or 
““mothery’’ bread for a_ week. 
Evidently this was in the mind of 
Wycliffe when he translated, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of the sour-dough of the 
Pharisees,’’ instead of leaven. It 
also passed into a Suffolk proverb, 
and ‘‘Come to bad bread”’ is given 
by Edward FitzGerald in his Sea 
Words and Phrases as typifying 
“to come worse off, whether by 
word or other usage.’ This, 
happily, was the exception, and 
the batch of bread as it was with- 
drawn from the oven gave off a 
delicious smell that still lingers as 
a happy memory with some elderly 
people. It might be mentioned 
that ‘‘ocketts’’ of bread were the 
first and last crusts, and the “‘ kiss- 
ing’’ crusts were those between 
two loaves, a delicacy much sought 
after by the younger members of 
the family. 


alae sit ei 
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An essential article of kitchen furniture in 
those times was the hutch for storing the flour, 
a large coffer-like piece with shelving sides, set 
on legs, often of oak or elm, now sought after as 
an antique. These are often mentioned in old wills 
sometimes as a “‘mynging-trough,”’ from ming 
or myng, ‘‘ to mix as in the case of dough.’’ One 
or two sayings grew up about this: to “mung 
the miller’s eye”’ was to run short of flour, but 
“to put the miller’s eye out”’ was to overdo the 
mixture with too much fluid when making the 
dough. 

One or two tasty viands were derived from 
the weekly bake, and were said to be “‘off the 
dough,” or “off the bread.’”” The chief was 
rusks. For these a lump of dough was put in a 
basin. To 2 lb. was added 2 oz. of lard, 2 oz. of 
butter and 2 eggs. These ingredients were all 
worked well by the hands and moistened with 
milk if necessary, then sprinkled with flour and 
left for a time. The mixture was then broken 
down again or stiffened up, rolled out flat on the 
pastry-board to an inch thick, cut out to biscuit 
shape and baked in the oven on a flat tin for 
thirty minutes. They were then taken out, split 
open and returned to the oven to dry off. These 
rusks were most acceptable for soaking in tea 
by old people and for invalids, as they were more 
soluble than rusks made with baking-powder. 
One old custom was to sprinkle sugar over the 
rusk when it rose to the surface in the tea. 


Rusks, of course, are still a country delicacy, 
made as the fat ration will allow. 

Another delicacy, made only as the season 
indicated, was the harvest cake or biscuit, also 
known as a bever cake. For this a portion of 
dough was taken off the bread and put in a basin, 
with lard, 2 eggs, sugar, raisins, candied-peel 
and nutmeg. These were all thoroughly mixed 
by hand and left for a time, then baked in a tin, 
either in biscuit form or as a slab. In some 
cases egg was brushed over the surface and 
sprinkled with sugar, then the cake was returned 
to the oven to be browned off. This was a most 
welcome addition to the ‘‘fourses”’ provided by 
the farmer’s wife for the harvest field. 

Dumplings also were made off the dough; 
pieces about the size of a woman’s fist were 
broken off and boiled for twenty-five minutes in 
salted boiling water. They were excellent with 
rich gravy from the joint. Then there were 
swimmers or floaters, made from a portion of 
dough rolled flat and cut in pieces about the size 
of a tea-saucer and the thickness of a crumpet. 
They were slid into the boiling water, and served 
to take the edge off an appetite, as they were 
eaten before the meat with treacle or sugar. 

Fatty-cake was another form, made froma 
lump of dough rolled out flat, then spread with 
lard, sprinkled over with sugar, and doubled 
over. This rolling out, larding, sugaring and 
doubling over was repeated several times before 
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shaping the dough into a cake for the oven. 
Dough was also shortened down with lard to 
make crusts for chicken or meat pies. 

One or two customs survived in baking. 
Good Friday bread was a small loaf of 
wheaten flour marked with a cross and baked 
on the morning of Good Friday. It had to be 
well baked, then kept until the following year, 
and«it was reputed never to go mouldy. It was 
not intended to be eaten but was administered 
as a medicine. 

In Suffolk it was for long considered lucky 
to keep fairy loaves (fossils of the sea uichin) on 
the hob, as these ensured that the house would 
never lack bread. I knowa cottage where these 
are so kept and blackleaded with the rest of the 
fireplace. But then, Suffolk was for long a land 
of fairies; indeed, a man of that county once 
let his house to the Little People for their 
meetings. He had to keep the place spotlessly 
clean for them and hold his tongue; and as a 


reward they filled his oven each night with dry 


wood, and left a shilling under the leg of a chair. 
And when the weekly bake was over, the 
floor of the oven was swept clean, brown paper 
being spread out over the hot bricks, and the 
linen being laid in to air. Many old women con- 
sidered that clothes were not aired unless placed 
in the oven in this manner and left all night. 
Alternatively, the kindling was placed there 
overnight to dry for the next morning’s fire. 


SHOOTING THEN AND NOW = 5yc 0. avexanper 


HE heyday of the classic shots was the 
period before 1914. After the first world 


war financial difficulties, the breaking up 
of estates and the passing of an era called a halt 
to intensive rearing and of game preserving ona 
grand scale. There were a few post-war at- 
tempts, largely among the nouveaux riches, to set 
out for records, but these were regarded with 
marked disapproval by those whose opinions 
carried weight in shooting circles. Now a 
new generation has grown up which has no 
desire to attain the competitive bags which 
were such a feature of Edwardian days. 

It has often been suggested that this factor 
of quantity was largely accountable for the 
wonderful averages made by the old classics, 
because, when such a large number of birds 
were put over the guns, it was possible to select 
those which were favourably situated and leave 
the more difficult ones. When pheasants were 
put over the guns in hundreds there might be a 
measure of truth in this, but with grouse and 
partridges one cannot dispute the mastery of the 
old shots in the art of killing driven birds quickly 
and cleanly. 

How did they do it? Simply by having 
the necessary physical attributes and, which is 
essential, a lot of experience and practice. 


* * * 


Let no one suppose he can be a first-class 
shot without these essentials, since they apply 
to everything which requires co-ordination of 
hand and eye. Many a 5-handicap golfer could 
become a scratch player given the leisure for 
sufficient practice and application. To-day, no 
amount of leisure can provide the practice 
necessary to become a first-class shot in the 
classic manner; so it must be admitted that, 
with a few exceptions, the breed has passed, 
probably for ever. 

This classic manner demands not only 
great speed and accuracy, but also the perfect 
drill involved in shooting with two or even three 
guns. It is fascinating to read of these men in the 
Badminton Library and contemporary works, 
but one wonders if they really got more fun than 
the comparatively modest performers of to-day. 
To use a golf metaphor once more, round about 
5 or 6 is a very satisfactory shooting handicap. 
It is not so bad as to be too apparent among 
experts, and quite good enough to show up 
favourably in moderate company. 

Two-gun days are now comparatively rare, 
and the majority of the rising generation will 
probably never have that experience. It is 
pleasant to shoot with two guns, irrespective 
of the extra chances to be obtained thereby, 
though I doubt whether there are many shoots 


to-day where a second gun would add ten per 
cent. to one’s personal bag. The attraction of a 
second gun lies in the knowledge that one will 
not be caught fumbling with cartridges at a 
critical moment and that one has not, before 
taking a somewhat difficult chance, to cast a 
sub-conscious eye round to see if something 
better is coming. Freedom from these fears 
induces confidence, which leads to success. 

The one-gun man has to develop a very wide- 
awake technique if he is to cope successfully with 
the occasionally quite large flushes of pheasants 
or successions of partridges which can appear 
even in these meagre days. When several birds 
are in the air, he must select one at once and 
on no account have second thoughts and change 
to another, though he should have in the back of 
his mind a clear picture of the bird he intends 
to shift to for his second barrel. He must be 
prepared, while in the act of re-loading, to close 
the breech on a single cartridge in order to get 
in a quick shot. Also, particularly when par- 
tridge driving, having fired the right barrel at 
a single bird, and broken the gun to reload, he 
must be prepared to close it again to fire the 
left barrel if more birds appear suddenly and 
there is no time to reload fully. 

This latter action is particularly difficult to 
those brought up on hammer guns, because the 
safety catch has to be worked. Many years have 
never made me entirely reliable on this point, 
and nothing is more infuriating than trying to 
fire a gun at “‘safe.’’ All these little flurries and 
flusters are avoided by the two-gun man, who, 
incidentally, can better spare a chance at vermin 
and ground game. 


* * * 


In one’s anxiety to get the best results from 
a not very large number of opportunities there 
is a strong tendency nowadays to wait too long 
before firing the first barrel. There is a certain 
moment when an approaching bird ceases to 
appear fore-shortened and opens up a full view. 
Thisis the opportunity for which many guns wait, 
and to do so would undoubtedly be correct fora 
single-barrel gun. The old time shot would kill 
the bird in this position with his second barrel 
in the unlikely event of his having missed it 
further out at the first attempt. No matter 
what the birds, two barrels in front are better 
than one in front and one behind. 

Very high pheasants are a special case, as 
they may be out of shot until they approach 
the vertical, but it should still be possible to get in 
the second barrel before they pass the vertical. 
It is perhaps not generally realised that the 
effect of gravity during the flight of shot at the 
extreme effective range of say 40 yards, is for all 


practical purposes nil, amounting only to a few 
feet per second. This applies to the vertical as 
well as to the horizontal plane, and a high 
pheasant can be killed as readily as a bird at 
the same distance in any other plane. 

The difficulty high pheasants present to the 
average gun is due to the following factors : they 
have been on the wing for some distance and 
are at maximum speed; they have been in sight 
for some time, which tends to induce indecisive 
action and poking; it is harder to swing and give 
the correct lead in the vertical plane than with 
crossing shots; and, if there is much wind, they 
may be drifting and require a side allowance. 
When he has been on the wing for some time 
a cock is appreciably faster than a hen, although 
his greater size disguises the fact. 

These are the birds that show up the class 
shot, and it would be a revelation to the younger 
generation to see how the old-time guns had 
reduced the killing of high pheasants to a fine 
art. It was my good fortune to shoot in company 
with several in the pre-1914 period, and also 
with some of those who carried over_until the 
last war. The impression that -particularly 
remains in my mind is the speed with which 
they could cope with the ‘‘hot”” moments, which 
would give them a 25 per cent. larger pick-up 
than that achieved by a good modern shot in 
similar conditions. 


* * * 


However, when all is said and done, much 
of the pleasure of shooting lies in recollection, 
and a small bag where each individual bird shot 
or missed can be recalled may well afford more 
satisfaction than a general confused memory 
of many birds on the wing simultaneously and 
guns too hot to hold. What a waste of asthetic 
pleasure, when one has killed a really high cock 
pheasant, not to have time to follow his descent 
from the time he crumpled up until he hits the 
ground perhaps 60 yards behind. 

In my opinion the way to get the maximum 
enjoyment out of a shoot to-day is to fit the 
tactics to the quantity of game. Large-scale 
operations with ambitious beats and long waits 
between stands are disappointing to the guns 
unless a commensurate number of birds appear. 
Far more fun could be got by halving the num- 
ber of guns and beaters, walking up with guns 
and beaters in line, and then having short stands 
when some birds had been walked into a 
corner. 

The season’s bag may be no greater by such 
methods, but an equal number of guests can 
be entertained and the days will have been 
active instead of largely passive; activity is the 
essence of the game. 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXVI 


THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF BERWICK 


By JOHN FLEMING 
Bern. K is markedly unlike any other Northumbrian 





town. Architecturally it appears Scotch rather than 

English: colourful and dramatic in contrast to the 
grave austerity of Durham and Northumberland. Like so 
many of the Lowland towns, Berwick derived its most dis- 
tinctive and beautiful architectural features from the foreign 
countries with which it traded—the Baltic and Low 
Countries in particular. Red pantiled roofs, for example, 
which contribute so much to Berwick’s charm, were the 
most common roofing material in Fife and the Lothians and 
had been imported from Holland during the 17th century. 

The reason for Berwick’s predominantly Scotch 
character was an economic one. Berwick was the most im- 
portant of the Lowland ports and had carried on an exten- 
sive overseas trade, in between sieges and assaults, since 
early Plantagenet times. It was the market and port for 
the whole basin of the Tweed. This was and is extremely 
rich agricultural land sustaining large flocks of sheep and 
cattle, which were attached, in the remoter past, to the great 
monasteries of Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh and Kelso. 
Berwick had soon become a staple port for the export of 
wool and hides, which, together with the export of salmon, 
corn and eggs, remained the chief source of wealth to the 
local merchants until the construction of the railway des- 
troyed these lucrative trades on which the town had pros- 
pered for so many centuries. To-day the once busy and 
important port is silent and deserted. Only fishing smacks 
and the Berwick-to-Spittal ferry tie up at the quayside, 
and the immense warehouses and granaries have for long 
been derelict and deserted. 

The town’s medizval and mercantile origin is implicit 
in its present lay-out—a market town and port clinging to 
the hems of a feudal castle. Berwick grew up on the steep 
slope which rises from the mouth of the river to the emi- 
nence on which the castle stood, and the general plan is 
that of a typical Lowland town adapted to fit inside the 
framework of the fortifications. As in nearly all Scotch 
towns, the main thoroughfare is known as the High Street 
and is the centre of the town’s life, where the markets and 
public fairs used to be held. It is the only wide street in 
Berwick and along it stood most of the important buildings, 
including the Tollbooth or Town Hall. Opening from the 
High Street and spilling off it down to the river and harbour 
are small narrow streets, many of them known, as in Scot- 
land, as gates. Another typically Scotch feature to be 
found in Berwick is the small passage-ways, known in 
Scotland as closes, which open off from the High Street 
and other main streets. These alleys lead under the houses 
on the street into narrow courts along which houses are 
ranged and which could be protected at;night by the close 
gate. 

In appearance as well as in plan Berwick remains 
a market town and port, and the huge granaries and ware- 
houses are still the most prominent feature of its river- 
side architecture, so reminiscent of the Hanseatic towns. 
This section of the town is now derelict, but what 
remains is perhaps the most weirdly fascinating of all 
Berwick’s unconventional charms. Huddled closely together 








2.—THE TOWN HALL, BUILT IN 1757, FROM DESIGNS BY SAMUEL AND 
JOHN WORRALL. The steeple shows the influence of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
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3.—THE HIGH STREET WITH THE GEORGIAN TOWN HALL CLOSING THE VISTA 


and separated only by narrow lanes, like can- 
yons, which lead down to the quays through 
tunnels cut through the fortifications, the gran- 
aries have an air of crumbling to pieces before 
one’s very eyes. Underneath, the damp and 
echoing warrens of passages between the warped 
and bulging walls are as sinister aS any sur- 
realist set in an early Fritz Lang 
film. 

Nautical robustness and a 
rather stark magnificence char- 
acterise the buildings of Berwick, 
for the vigorous vernacular style 
has its roots deep in the town’s 
stormy and warlike past. Houses 
are for the most part quite plain and 
simple, relying on their excellent 
proportions of window, door and 
roof to give them harmony and 
dignity, and even those. which are 
enhanced by mouldings or pillared 
doorways retain a bold and 
masculine flavour. They are, as 
Fuller says, “‘all Castles, or Castle- 
like, able to resist (though no sol- 
emn siege) a tumultuary incursion.” 
The governor’s palace and No. 73, 
East Street (Fig. 10), now unfortu- 
nately refaced, display in rather a 
flamboyant way all the character- 
istics of the local style. These build- 
ings are, however, contemporary 
with the Barracks, which have been 
attributed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson to Vanbrugh, and we 
may well infer Vanbrughian influ- 
ence in them as well. The ponder- 
ous quoins and cornice, the mon- 
strous keystone of the doorway, 
combined with brutalised Palladian 
features, suggest at least an ac- 
quaintance with his work. 

Berwick Barracks (1717-21) form 
a striking group of buildings, as func- 
tional as any modern purist could 
desire; perhaps only in Newgate 


Prison has the purpose of a secular building been 
expressed so forcibly and dramatically. Van- 
brugh was the architect of barracks par excell- 
ence—even his most elegant works have a 
martial air about them—and it can only be 
regretted that he was never given the opportun- 
ity to express his talent for military architecture 


- te 


on the grand scale that his genius demanded. 
The Barracks (Figs. 5 and 6) are imme- 
diately recognisable as by his hand. Not only 
do the details suggest his work, but the whole 
composition, and in particular the monumental 
frontispiece, has the genuine Vanbrugh swagger. 
The Barracks consist of three long blocks 





4.—QUAY WALLS, WITH THE CUSTOMS HOUSE ON THE LEFT 
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5.—THE 


ranged round a parade ground, the fourth side 
being occupied by a screen and gateway. The 
low office-buildings which connect the gateway 
with the adjacent blocks are slightly recessed and 
mark off the ends of the barrack-blocks as 
towers, which rise in two masses of heavily 
rusticated walls with stepped gables. The gate- 
way (Fig. 7) is the central feature, and its massive 
composition, relieved by a sculptured and gaily 
painted coat-of-arms, is sufficiently forceful 
to sustain its position. The arch of the gateway 
is reflected on the wall of the opposite block by 
a recessed arch—a typical Vanbrughian feature 
which he used at Greenwich and elsewhere. 
Vanbrugh was Comptroller at the Office of 
Works when the Barracks were built, and I am 
informed by Mr. Howard Colvin that a sketch 
inscribed Gateway and Guard Houses at the 
Entrance of the Barracks at Berwick Feby 1719/20 
(British Museum, King’s Maps, XXXII, 47-ii) 
may be attributed, albeit tentatively, to Van- 
brugh on the style of draughtsmanship alone. 
This drawing was evidently a preliminary de- 
sign ; the gatewcy differs slightly from the sketch. 


6. 





LOOKING INTO THE BARRACKS SQUARE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 
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AND 1721, FROM DES 


The fact that the Barracks are contemporary 
with Vanbrugh’s other work in Northumberland 
would also support the attribution to him made 
principally on stylistic evidence. Vanbrugh was 
frequently in the North at this period; plans for 
Seaton Delaval were begun in 1718 and the 
building was completed in 1723; in 1721 he 
visited Lumley and probably Floors Castle at 
Kelso, and some time during these years he is 
presumed to have designed Morpeth Town Hall. 

The largest and most handsome Georgian 
building in Berwick is the Town Hall, which 
closes the broad perspective of the High Street, 
and crowns the skyline so effectively (Fig. 3). 
The Town Hall was built in 1757, on a site 
which had been in the possession of the Guild 
since the time of Alexander III, when Simon 
Maunsell, a noted burgess of that period, 
bequeathed the ground to the borough. At least 
three Town Halls, or rather Tollbooths, had occu- 
pied this site before the present Town Hall was 
built, and the new structure, though uncom- 
promisingly Georgian in style, incorporates 
many features of the Scottish Tollbooth. 
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Tollbooths were originally, as their name implies, 
the booths where tolls or taxes were collected, 
but later the name was applied more freely and 
the Tollbooth became in effect the Guildhall or 
Town Hall. 

Originally Tollbooths were built as towers 
to be the municipal place of strength, and 
even after they were no longer required for 
this purpose a tower was always preserved as a 
symbol of authority and generally became, as at 
Berwick, the principal architectural feature of 
the building. These picturesque buildings sug- 
gest a parallel with the town halls of Sweden 
and Norway and the vaadhaus of Holland, and 
the tower is also used as the principal feature 
even in such modern works as Ostberg’s famous 
Town Hall at Stockholm. 

Berwick Town Hall is one of the many 
offspring of St. Martin’s in the Fields. A local 
builder, Joseph Dods, persuaded posterity to 
credit him with the design by the simple expedi- 
ent of inscribing ‘Joseph Dods, Architect, 
1757.”’ over the main entrance. However, the 
Guild Books reveal that Messrs. Samuel and 








ANGLE. (Right) 7—THE VANBRUGHIAN GATEWAY 
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John Worrall, of London, were in fact the architects, since a payment to 
them of £31 10s. for “‘plans, two elevations and one section of the new 
town-house and steeple’”’ is recorded. Messrs. Dods and Pattison were 
the contractors and they completed the building in 1757, not altogether 
satisfactorily as was discovered during the lengthy arbitration about their 
contract which followed. 

The combination of steeple and portico was exactly suited to the 
Tollbooth style, though Messrs. Worrall were forced by the site to reduce 
the width of the portico in relation to the height of the steeple so that in 
isolation their composition appears somewhat top-heavy (Fig. 2). Seen 
as it was intended to be seen, however, from the High Street, which rises 
gently away from it, and with the neighbouring houses crowding closely 
round the base, the odd proportions are found to be singularly effective. 
It has great sense of presence and provides exactly the right emphasis 
to steady the jumble of surrounding buildings. Nevertheless, one must 
admit that the steeple is considerably less elegant than its prototype, 
nor has it any of the provincial fantasy and grace which David Stephen- 
son created on the same Gibbs formula for All Saints’, Newcastle, some 
thirty years later. On the rest of the building Messrs. Worrall evidently 
expended little care, though the rear wall contains a well-proportioned 
Palladian window. The ground floor is arcaded and rusticated, and the 
whole is surmounted with an elegant stone balustrade. The interior 
contains an appropriately gloomy stone-flagged court room, while the 
council chamber is a pleasant Georgian room with a stucco relief of a 
singularly irresolute Justice. 

The architectural revolution which began with the Town Hall was 
carried on during the next fifty years or so, indeed right up to the 19th 
century, by many local builders of talent about whom nothing is 
known. The economic prosperity which came to Berwick in the early 
18th century had brought with it a blossoming in the social life of 
the town and new and larger houses began to be constructed for the 
more prosperous merchants, most of them worthy Nonconformists, who 
found edification in the neat Georgian meeting-houses, of which no 


fewer than eight were built during this period. 8.—HIDE HILL AND THE KING’S ARMS HOTEL 





Berwick’s Georgian architecture is notable chiefly for its late date; 
until well into the middle of the 19th century houses were still being built 
of such purity and grace as had long been lost in England and they afford 
convincing proof of how well the Victorians could build when they were 
not bemused by Gothic and other Revivals. No. 1, Wellington Terrace 
(Fig. 12), for example, which was built for a whaler—a fact recorded by 
an effective use of harpoon heads on the woodwork—and several houses 
in Ravensdown and along the Quay Walls all date from the years 1820 
to 1850. Rather plain and severe, but none the worse for that, they have a 
sturdy strength which expresses admirably the north-country ideal of 
unostentatious dignity and sober, thrifty comfort. The Puritan spirit of 
their owners reveals itself in the bareness of ornament, though a few, 
notably the Customs House (Fig. 4) and No. 4, Quay Walls (Fig. 9), are 
enriched with decorated fanlights and doorways, which relieve the 
general impression of solemn, if not sombre, commonsense. Occasionally, 
at No. 57, West Street for example, some local builder would allow his 
fancy full rein, with astonishing though not altogether displeasing results. 
The influence of Dobson of Newcastle or Playfair of Edinburgh, may, 
perhaps, be felt in these later buildings at Berwick; and, of course, the 
builders had several excellent examples of local Georgian architecture 
close at hand from which to derive inspiration—Mellerstain and Paxton 
by Robert Adam and Rennie’s masterpiece, the bridge over the Tweed 
at Kelso. It is against this background that one should set the work 
of these provincial builders. They do not suffer by comparison. 




























10.—No. 73, EAST STREET BEFORE REFACING. (Middle) 11—THE BULGING WALLS OF OLD WAREHOUSES IN 
DEWAR’S LANE. (Right) 12.—No. 1, WELLINGTON TERRACE 
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1 and 2—VANBRUGH’S OWN HOUSE AT ESHER. 


“\HE discovery, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, of the elevation of Vanbrugh’s 
house at Esher (D124-91)—Fig. 1—adds 

little to his renown, but a great deal to our 
knowledge of Claremont, that very big mansion 
for the Duke of Newcastle which grew out of this 
“very small box,”’ as he called it, designed for 
himself. 

Some years before the war a plan endorsed 
“Sir John Vanbrugh’s House, August 14th, 
1711,” was found in the Gough Collection in the 
Bodleian, and a modern copy of this was 
published in the Wren Society’s XIIth Volume 
of 1935. It was this which led indirectly to 
the new discovery; for here in the Victoria and 
Albert was a replica of that plan (D94-91) 
—Fig. 2—and here, too, revealed for the first 
time, the elevation that evidently belonged to it, 
but drawn at twice the scale : 5 feet to 1 inch. 
The new plan itself is much better than the 
Wren Society’s one; for not only is it an original 
drawing in good condition, but it carries the 
pencil note, in a hand that is almost certainly 
Vanbrugh’s:—‘‘Copy this without marking the 
Beds, or putting the Figures’ (that is, the 
measurements). On the back, we must note in 
passing, is the plan and elevation of an 
extremely simple garden pavilion, sketched in 
pencil with the measurements added in ink. 
It is possibly the design mentioned in a letter of 
August 28, 1724, when Vanbrugh was filling the 
gardens of Claremont with temples large and 
small :— 

In a letter I troubled your Grace with, 
about Spiritual Affairs [preferment for a 
clerical cousin], I told you I had not forgot 
the Temporal one, of a seat for the Water 
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Side at Claremont. I had it then by me, 
rough, and here enclose it, fair. Your Grace 
remembers it was to be calculated for Brick, 
not Stone, And therefore must not expect 
quite a florid thing, but I think it isa Decent 
one, and would become the place. However, 
if it don’t please you, it will serve you to find 
fault with, till your Obedient humble servant 
can Attend you with a Better. 

But that is by the way; for we are really 
concerned with the plan of Vanbrugh’s home on 
the other side of the paper; and it is most 
interesting to see how, even in a house as small 
as this, he got his unique effects of grandeur : 
those arched and vaulted corridors which were 
then so original. ‘‘ The word Corridore, Madam, 
is foreign,’’ he once wrote to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who may have hinted that she 
thought it pretentious, ‘‘and signifys in plain 
English, no more than a Passage; it is now, 
however, generally us’d as an English Word.”’ 

Now that we see it clearly, the front of this 
“low brick house on low ground,”’ as Manning 
and Bray described it in their History of Surrey, 
reminds us, no less forcibly than the plan, how 
highly original an artist he was. Whether we 
regard it as engaging or merely absurd, it is a 
house no other architect would have dreamed of 
at the time, a castle in a nursery, a romantic 
toy. Even so, it does not mark his farthest 
adventuring towards the romantic ideas of a 
later period; for when he sold it and built him- 
self a more arrogant castle on Greenwich Hill, 
he even dared to infringe the law of symmetry; 
but this first castle has a candid, Queen Anne 
look of regularity, for all its avoidance of Queen 
Anne ornament. The second one, at Greenwich, 
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THE ONLY KNOWN RECORD OF CLAREMONT AS COMPLETED BY VANBRUGH FOR THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


Its appearance was unknown until the discovery of this elevation. 





It became the 
nucleus of Claremont as built for the Duke of Newcastle. (Right) The plan, showing the position of beds in the dotted lines 


might almost have been built in the reign of 
Queen Victoria; and no doubt a great many 
passers-by do think of it as Victorian. 

Did Vanbrugh tell his draughtsman to copy 
an old plan because he had sold the house to 
Thomas Pelham, afterwards Duke of New- 
castle, and was about to enlarge it for him? 
That would explain why the dotted lines for the 
beds were not to be copied: they indicated 
Vanbrugh’s own furniture. We know neither 
the year of the building nor the year of the sale; 
but we have seen that a plan was made in 
August, 1711, and we know that Vanbrugh’s 
friend acquired the house before he became 
Duke of Newcastle in 1715. He had named it 
Claremont, and he was still Earl of Clare when 
Vanbrugh wrote to him on February 5, “I 
suppose yr Ldship will take Claremont in your 
way up. The most usefull Chimney we have 
cur’d, others not. But the Dining Room and 
yr own are well, wch is the main point.’”” We 
learn nothing more, except of chimneys being 
cured and a family pew designed for Esher 
church, until November, 1716, when something 
had been built which needed to be roofed before 
the winter. ‘As to the Building at Claremt: I 
am swearing as much as is necessary to get it 
cover’d.”’ That a new house had begun to exist 
in the form of extensions we gather from a 
reference to the ‘“‘old”’ one, in a letter probably 
written on May Day, 1718, to someone on the 
site. ‘“‘I here send you the Design, both Plan 
and Upright for the Addition to the Porche of 
the Old House.” 

But apparently no great works were afoot 
until the summer of 1719, when we find Van- 
brugh engaging a master mason. ‘I had in the 

















His own small house, somewhat altered, can be seen in the middle. The tower in the distance alone survives. Engraving by J. Rocque, 1738 
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Mean time,” he writeson ° he 

July 23, “‘prepar’d the — * sf. 
Designs, so put his part 
into his hands.... As for 
myself, nothing shall be 
wanting on my side, to 
forward the Work.”’ On : 
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August 6 the foundations 
are “‘just begun,” and 
sashes have been ordered 
of the thickest Van- 
brugh j}attern. Five 




















days later he is promis- 
ing to ‘‘keep a Constant 
eye upon the Advance 
of the Walls, for there 
may easily be unlucky 
Accidents in it, the 
length and height being 
so great, No Cross walls 
to steady it and a mix- 
ture of Stone and Brick, 
which don’t sett equal- 
ly.’ The last quotation 
provides the clue: all 
these letters of 1719 re- 
fer to the building of 
“the Great Room,” 


4.—*MR. VANBRUGH’S HOUSE.” 
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whose immense roof is 
visible in an engraving 
of 1738 (Fig. 3), over- 
topping the right-hand 
wing of that curiously 
shallow, untypical fore- 
court. The engraving is 
by J. Rocque, to whom 
we are thus indebted for 
the only surviving picture of Claremont as Van- 
brugh completed it. The house was demolished 
in the reign of George III and rebuilt to a de- 
sign by Henry Holland; and to-day it is only 
in the gardens that the virile touch of Van- 
brugh can still be felt. 

How much we would like to look into that 
Great Room’’—the biggest and possibly the 
most successful of Vanbrugh’s interiors, which 
so often err in disproportionate loftiness. In 
September, 1720, he mentions dining at Canons 
Park with the Duke of Chandos : “‘ He talked to 
me of your Grace’s New Room at Claremont. 
... I have, however, done all I can to prevent 
his coming till ’tis quite done; that it may Stair 
in his face, and knock him downe at Once.” 

Thus Claremont grew, piece-meal and 
slowly, the little house in the middle somewhat 
altered on the outside and possibly raised a 
storey, but still unmistakable in its original 
lines (compare Figs. 1 and 3), and becoming 
more and more unworthy, as steps tumbled this 
way and that in front of it, clock towers soared 
beside it, and long, towered and arcaded wings 
unfolded on either hand; even though Vanbrugh 
marshalled his components with admirable 
dexterity to the best effect. Observe how the 
forecourt is shallow, the grouping broad, so that 
the original house may be as little diminished as 
possible in perspective. Then observe how the 
attention is deflected from that puny centre- 
piece—the emphasis divided, as it were, by the 
clock towers, and distributed among the towers 
in front, all four exactly alike and equal, in 
order to counteract the desire for crescendo 
inwards, to a climax here pitifully lacking. 
This broad, shallow, distributive treatment is 
quite foreign to Vanbrugh’s genius. From 
Castle Howard to Seaton Delaval he was ever 
contriving deeper forecourts, stronger crescen- 
does, more staggering climaxes. 
It is true that at Grimsthorpe, 
his last great work, the tendency 
was partly reversed, but there 
again he was handling a house 
already in existence—an old 
house incomparably nobler, of 
course, than his own at Esher, 
and thus with incomparably 
happier results. 

Since so much was _ being 
built at Claremont, year after 
year, it seems quite extraordin- 
ary that the little house in the 
centre survived through it all. 
We can only suppose that a good 
deal of work had been done in and 
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A design, preserved at Welbeck, presumably made for the previous Duke o 
Newcastle, uncle of Vanbrugh’s friend 
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Another drawing at Welbeck. Possibly 


even earlier in date than Castle Howard 


about it between 1715 and 1719, with no thought 
at first of anything very splendid, and that 
Newcastle shrank from undoing it—that good- 
natured but fussy and timid young man who 
had earned the nickname Permis from a 
habit of introducing remarks to Queen Anne 
with ‘‘Est-il permis ?”’ Vanbrugh, though, must 
surely have hankered after a complete remodel- 
ling, and imagined the form it would take. 

A dubious case can be made for connecting 
with Claremont another of the new drawings 
(D121-91)—Fig. 6. This has all the appearance of 
coming from the same hand as the elevation of 
Vanbrugh’s own house (Fig. 1), and it is drawn 
to the same scale as the plan (Fig. 2). When it is 
compared with that plan we find that the por- 
tico, 27 feet wide, fits exactly into the space 
between the wings of the little house, and that 
the wings themselves then reach exactly to the 
arched entrances nearest to the portico on either 
side, and stop short of the doorways : thus the 
smaller house could be fitted neatly into the 
larger with little alteration to its fabric. Then 
the height of the long facade is the height of the 
central block in the old house. The towers, too, 
occupy a similar position to that of the clock 
towers actually built at Claremont, and they are 
probably the same distance apart; but here we 
have nothing more accurate than Rocque’s en- 
graving to rely on. Finally, an Earl’s coronet is 
sketched in the pediment above a coat-of-arms 
looking very much like that of ‘‘Newcastle.” 
However, there remains a serious doubt. The 
many entrances suggest an institution rather 
than a private house. 

A large drawing at Welbeck, endorsed “‘ Mr. 
Vanbrugh’s House,’”’ was published in 1940 in 
Vol. XVII of the Wren Society (Fig. 4). This 
the editor declared to be ‘‘ evidently Claremont.” 


But when the words are descriptive of a building 








6.—A VANBRUGH DESIGN THAT MAY BE CONNECTED WITH 
HIS WORK FOR THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


250 feet long and 60 feet high, embellished with 
domes and statues, ‘‘Mr. Vanbrugh’s House”’ 
can scarcely mean Mr. Vanbrugh’s home, and if it 
merely means Mr. Vanbrugh’s design, there is no 
strong reason for connecting it with Claremont, 
whose plan and southern elevation, recorded by 
Rocque, will not agree with it at all! It could, 
conceivably, be a spectacular proposal for Clare- 
mont, made before September, 1714 (when Van- 
brugh was knighted), if there were not a further 
difficulty. 

This drawing is one of several made in 
the time of the previous Duke—the uncle of 
Vanbrugh’s friend—endorsed by the Duchess, 
and left at Welbeck by their daughter. How 
then can it be for Claremont, which came into 
existence only because the uncle had died in 
1711 and the nephew after certain law-suits 
inherited his wealth? Another of the Welbeck 
drawings reproduced in Vol. XVII is a *‘ Design 
for a great house by Mr. Vanbrugh,”’ (Fig. 5). 
From the presence of these two extremely inter- 
esting Vanbrugh designs at Welbeck, wemay sup- 
pose that he discussed architecture with the 
uncle several years before working for the 
nephew. 

Consider the endorsement of the second one 
—‘‘ Design for a great house.”’ This surely indi- 
cates a fanciful invention, not a proposal for 
any specific undertaking. It is an early design, 
with some similarity to the entrance front at 
Blenheim (1705) and even more to that of Castle 
Howard (1699); while the portico is reminiscent 
of Wren’s proposal for rebuilding Whitehall 
Palace (1698), those intriguing designs in which 
the Wren manner acquired a new audacity and 
grandeur (see Wren Soc. Vol. VIII, Pl. VIII). 
Again, roughed out through it may be, this ‘‘great 
house,” with its shallow forecourt and various 
simplicities, seems to show the typical Vanbrugh 
themes at an even earlier stage 
than Castle Howard. We may 
doubt if he would have proffered 
this as his notion of a great house 
once the more developed and ex- 
pressive designs for Castle Howard 
had been evolved. His astonish- 
ing début as an architect is only 
comprehensible on the assumption 
that he had already impressed his 
noble friends with ideas on paper, 
in which they discovered a note 
of dramatic grandeur then un- 
known in England. Castle Howard 
was his first commission, but we 
may besure that it was not his first 
attemptatdesigningagreat house. « 
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NAME THIS CLUB => <A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


OW man’s views do change with the 
years ! I was looking the other day at an 
ancient book of mine on golf, the first, 

I think, of which I was ever guilty and found 
there this passage : ‘“‘there are iron clubs called 
with an odious familiarity by thcir Christian 
names—Sammies and Bennies—admirable clubs 
both, but one could wish they were called some- 
thing else.’’ To-day, though no friend of over 
much familiarity I could wish that those names 
would come back, so dull is it to hear clubs 
called by nothing but numbers. Let not the 
reader fear lest I am going to return to my last 
week’s subject, namely the pros and cons of 
fewer clubs. I do however regret the days when 
we called clubs by names, sometimes merely 
generic ones—mashie, niblick and the like 

sometimes by trade names invented by the 
maker and sometimes by pet ones of our own 
invention. Neither a Sammy nor a Benny 
was an attractive name in itself, but to-day it 
seems better than none at all and so does even 
Jigger, though in itself ugly and _ vulgar. 
Why a club was ever called a Jigger I know not; 
it has no resemblance whether to the rest at 
billiards or to a small tackle consisting of 
double and single block with rope, which is, 
I gather, the proper nautical meaning of the 
word. The dictionary further informs me that 
it is a corrupt form of chigoe—a West Indian 
flea with an unpleasant habit of burrowing 
under the skin. None of these meanings appears 
in the least appropriate to an approaching 
cleek with a shallow lofted face. That is the best 
description I can give of my own jigger, long 


deceased, and I fancy it was applicable to 
Sammies and Bennies as well. 
* * * 
Dreadnought was at one time the name 


given to the drivers with vast heads, sometimes 
likened to the baps that are so agreeable a 
feature of Scottish breakfasts, and of course the 
Bulger was at one time a famous and much 
debated club; but it is rather the individual pet 
names that seem to me to be missing to-day, 
regimented out of existence. I judge from old 
books that our golfing ancestors were peculiarly 
fertile in nomenclature. The Rev. J. G. McPher- 
son names four of Allan Robertson’s favourite 
clubs : Sir David Baird, the Doctor, the Thraw- 
cruck and the Frying-pan. The last-named was 
an iron, but I have no clue as to the other 
three. I believe a kind correspondent once 
elucidated Thraw-cruck for me, but I have for- 
gotten what he said. I have been trying to 
think of any such names among players whom 
I have known myself. The first that comes into 
my head is Mr. de Montmorency’s Dumpty, 
a charming little club and well named, a brassey 
with a short shaft and a little snub-nosed head. 
It had originally belonged, I think, to Mr. 
E. H. Buckland, all of whose clubs were in the 
nature of toys, but it reproduced its kind; 
indeed I once possessed a copy of it. Dumpty 
came from the great firm of Cann and Taylor 
and I remember that J. H. once had one rathcr 
like it which he called ‘“‘this Toby gentleman.” 

I also had a tiny-headed spoon of which 
I was very fond called Pug, but its name was 
due to no inspiration of mine; that was its official 
name, given it in baptism by its makers and 
imprinted on its head. It was a dear little club 
that would, like R.L.S.’s tiger “‘ poke and nuzzle 
with its nose’”’ almost anywhere in reason and 
I once got through three rounds of a champion- 
ship using it off the tee from sheer inability to 
drive with anything else. But that was trying 
it too high, 1 admit. There is a pleasant old 
story of a German Prince who, meeting a pug 
in an English country house, remarked : “Ha! 
a pog, a very seldom dog.”’ My pug was a very 
seldom club and is now, I fear, a never club, 
having left no descendents. 

* * * 

I think it used to be to their putters that 

people most often gave names. Old Willy Park, 
the contemporary of Allan Robertson and Tom 
Morris, had a wooden putter called Auld 
-awky which is to the best of my belief now 
preserved as a sacred relic at Woking. I have 
even had the privilege of trying a putt with 
him. 


Then in more modern times there were two 
beautiful wooden putters, very well known in 


their own circle of friends,~ called Jean and 
Fanny. Whether they both belonged to John 


Low or one was his and one was Arthur Croome’s 
I am not now sure. I believe we have one of 
them at Rye, in safe keeping at this moment. It 
is a Shameful thing that I don’t know for certain, 
but such is the deplorable fact. They were two 
most charming and elegant young ladies, but 
which was which ? 

When I chanced upon that old article of 
mine with the mention of which I began this 
one, I came across an account of a game that 
I had not thought of for many a long day, 
though it now comes back to me vividly enough. 
It must have been played several years before 
the first war. It wes a foursome on the new 
course at Walton Heath, which was then ore cf 
only nine holcs. Who my partner was I have 
forgotten, but our opponents were the terrible 
James Braid and one who often played with 
him. It was very foggy, we could see only a 
little way in front of us ‘and if we did know the 
line had but the slightest notion of the distance 
and the club to use. Clearly the thing to do was 
to cling to our adversaries on eavesdropping 
intent. No fog could prevent James from know- 
ing exactly where he was on all that expanse of 
heath, and we would profit by the advice he gave 
to his partner. Never was planning a more hope- 
less and, I suppose, a better deserved failure, for 


the two wretches had a code in which they con- 
versed. Sometimes the great man would indicate 

‘half Simpson” and sometimes a “full pipe.”’ 
There was also a club called ‘‘snakes,’’ which 
caused the ball to wriggle and writhe its way 


through bunkers in which it ought to have 
stayed. It owed its name to a serpentine mark 


put on the back by a famous forger of iron heads, 
I think, Mr. Stuart, of St. Andrews. It was cer- 
tainly he who was responsible for the pipe, a 
very familiar mark on the backs of irons. The 
half Simpson explains itself in that Mr. Simpson 
had made the club, but it explained nothing to 
us. I do remember, however, that the mean 
dog, our adversary, would have done better to 
take a full Simpson, since the ball ended in the 
bunker. 

I fancy that owing to 
manceuvres we lost the match, but it is a long 
time ago and I bear no malice. Indeed I cannot 
refrain from ending with my humble and heart- 
felt congratulations to the sage of Walton on 
his round of 75 on his 79th birthday. For some 
years now he has been making his score keep 
step with his age, but this beating of it by four 
whole shots is surely a little over the odds. 
The trouble about this business of going round 
in our own age is that the chance comes to most 
of us only when we are incapable of getting 
round at all. If James can go round in 75 when 
he is 79, what will he do when he is a hundred? 
It is a fair rule-of-three sum. 
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WHY NOT KEEP GEESE 


By ANN DAVISON 


HEN we lived 

onasmall Scot- 

tish island we 
discovered that geese 
are supreme as asimple 
profitable livestock 
venture, laying golden 
eggs for the minimum 
outlay, management 
and heartbreak. Yet 
we started island 
goose - keeping with 
ignorance, trepida- 
tion, and only two pens of geese. 





We sought 
goose-lore from a mainland farmer, but he was 
pessimistic and his information was negative—we 


would have no luck with geese, he said; he had 
not. Once they got on the water they would be 
away and that would be the last we would see 
of them straying birds. Hatching? Geese 
squashed goslings as they came out of the egg. 
Broody hens were the only thing—if you could 
get them. 


Nor were poultry text-books any more 
helpful. Reluctantly they spared a page or two 


from the subject of hens to hint at different 
breeds of geese, and stated definitely they were 
difficult birds to confine. But of management, 
hatching and rearing not a word. So we 
decided to find out for ourselves. 

Whatever text-books may say about 
breeds, as far as the ordinary goose-keeper is 
concerned geese are Embden/Toulouse cross, 
which covers all types and colours from pure 
white to dark grey. They are intelligent birds 
and much more likeable than hens or ducks, but 
unmannerly creatures (fortunately for the senti- 
mental) a5 anyone who has tried to cross a 
porch where geese have nested will appreciate. 

Despite authoritative warnings regarding 
their inherent wandcrlust we found our geese to 
be extremely home-loving birds with a distinct 
preference for our home, and they had to be 
driven out to graze. Otherwise I believe they 
would have lounged round the homestead ail 
day. 

The gander is very mucha family man. With 
his two or three wives he is happy and faithful 
for life. He leads his family out walking, and 
they follow in single file. If he trips over a log, 
one by one they trip in turn right to the last 
scampering gosling. No Victorian father ever 
had a more obedient household. Each pen or 
goose family is self-contained and unsociable 
towards other pens. They pass one another 


looking opposite ways, but in emergency they 
gang up and take collective action. 

The first hatching we had was signalled by 
a tremendous outcry from the direction of one 
of the nests. Here we found the gander and 
two wives trampling and clamouring round the 
third wife, who was busy hatching. The geese 


were fine heavy birds and their celebrations 
were proving disastrous to the new goslings, 


which we promptly seized and gave to a hen, 
who had recently gone broody, on a saucer. 
With the astonishing equanimity of her kind 
she accepted the change of saucer into young 


geese, while the anguished parents mourned 
their loss. Next day one of the geese in the 


other pen started hatching, and to avoid acci- 
dents from family celebrations we took her 
goslings as they hatched, and they, too, joined 
the hen-and-saucer brood. 

The two pens, hitherto unsociable to the 
point of hostility, joined forces and marched in 
a body to demand the return of their offspring. 
The furious old hen took on all eight of them, 
and fought a successful rearguard action as the 
goslings fled to the shelter of their coop. 

Gradually, through the withering experi- 
ences of trial and error, we evolved a simple, 
almost fool-proof system of hatching and rear- 
ing. Hatching with an incubator proved com- 
pletely unsuccessful; broody hens are good, but 
geese generally start laying too early in the year 
for broodies to be functioning, and at the most 
hens can cover only four eggs, and goose eggs 
do not keep for long. As is so often true, we 
found the natural way to be the best; but the 
trouble with the domestic goose is that she is 
usually far too heavy to hatch successfully, 
having been vastly over-fed to make her produce 
an abnormal number of eggs. She flattens the 
goslings as soon as they are out of the egg. To 
do her job properly she must be fit and light. 
It may sound a shocking contradiction in terms, 
but it must be remembered that a fat goose is 
not normal. 

Throughout the spring and the summer our 
breeding geese lived entirely by grazing. In the 
winter they were given a little skimmed milk 
and grain and allowed to fend for themselves, 
which, being hardy birds, they managed per- 
fectly well. They had plenty of range and water, 

With winter past we watched them to note 
when they started sitting, which they would do 
after laying seven to twelve eggs. They always 
chose their own nesting sites and made their 
own nests; a sure sign that they had¥begun 


brooding was the careful lining of the nest with 
down. The eggs take about twenty-eight days 
to incubate, and when they were due to chip we 
would hover round the nest to snatch the 
This is important. 
If the first clutch goslings are not removed at 
once, aS soon as they hatch, and the goose has 
them under her wing even for an hour, she will 
not lay again; but with the goslings removed 
immediately from sight and sound, she, baffled 
at the non-productivity of her efforts, will start 
laying another clutch after a rest of a week or 


goslings as they came out. 


two. 


Goslings are by far the easiest of poultry to 
rear: they require heat for only three weeks, 
and to nothing like the exacting standard 
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demanded by chicks. 


bread crumbs. 


Ours thrived on a diet 
of skimmed milk, grass clippings, finely ground 
meal of whatever kind was available, 


The goose kept her second batch to her- 
self, and raised them without any trouble and 
assistance on our part. 
in the late spring, they had fine fresh grazing 
right away; our only contribution was a daily 
offering of a shallow trough of skimmed milk. 
They had no shelter but what their mother gave 
them, and as geese are excellent mothers and 
know more than anyone about raising geese, we 
never lost one gosling brought up in this way. 
The hand-raised goslings never mixed with the 
other geese—strong class feeling prevented that 


As they were hatched 


1949 


and 


weight. 
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—but by the end of the summer there was no 
difference between: the two lots in size and 


With this system of goose keeping we found 


pay. 


the only real work was concentrated in a few 
weeks during early spring while we were hand- 
raising the first clutches. 
do most of the work themselves; and at any 
time from eight weeks old goslings can be 
fattened for the table. 
remarkably free from disease, providing they 
are not overstocked, and contrary to popular 
opinion will flourish on rough grazing. As 
a sideline they are profitable, and as a main 
issue they could make even a marginal farm 


Otherwise the geese 


Geese are long-lived, are 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PERIOD STREET 
THREATENED 


IR,—The finest extant line of late 

17th- and early 18th-century resi- 
dential houses in west-central London 
is threatened with demolition. Under 
the Housing Acts, 1936 to 1946, and 
the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation 
of Procedure) Act, 1946, the Metro- 
politan Borough of Holborn “pro- 
poses to purchase compulsorily a site 
of just over four acres bounded by 
Guilford Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, Great Ormond Street and 
Doughty Mews for housing purposes.’ 
The line of houses of which Nos. 10 
and 12 (1698), illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph, form the 
central feature is situated on the 
south side of this area at the north- 
east end of Great Ormond Street and 
faces a later, but equally interesting, 
row of Queen Anne houses, forming 
with it a homogeneous group o1 period 
architecture. This end of the street, 
east of Lamb’s Conduit Street, was 
first named Little Ormond Street and 
is thus termed in a plan of the district 
made in 1732. ‘That side of it next 
the fields,” wrote Ralph in 1734, “‘is 
beyond question one of the most 
charming situations about town.” 

By some vicissitude of fortune 
these houses have received little men- 
tion in topographical books and their 
origin is difficult to trace. It is 
believed that Nos. 10 and 12, which 
were intercommunicating on all floors, 
formed the residence of the Repre- 
sentative of the House of Savoy. 


The story of Powis 
House, the property of 
the Duc’ d’Aumont, 


Ambassador of France, 
at the western extremity 
of the street, is well 
known: how, after its 
destruction by fire in 
1713 through the appa- 
rent carelessness’ of the 
French servants, it was 
rebuilt to the designs of 
Colin Campbell two years 
later, with a phoenix 
appropriately placed 
over the door, from funds 
provided by Louis XIV, 
who was too proud to 


accept the insurance 
money. 
Beautiful ironwork 


is still a feature of both 
sides of the street, and 
the interiors of the sur- 
viving houses still possess 
original panelling and 
beautiful examples of 
contemporary staircases, 
with moulded _ strings 
and handrails and twis- 
ted balusters. The 
threatened houses are 
the property of the 
Rugby School Estate, 
for the land was acquired 
by Lawrence Sheriff in 
the 16th century for his 
Rugby School, at the 
time when Sir William 
Harpur, who assisted in 
the foundation of the 
Merchant Taylors, 


bought his considerable acreage of the 
Conduit Fields, and Sir Andrew Judd 
the St. Pancras property for Tonbridge 
School. 

These threatened houses have, 
therefore, strong links with the past, 
and every endeavour should be made 
to preserve them, since they are splen- 
did examples of the best age of urban 
architecture.— ROGER H. P. SENHOUSE, 
12, Great O.mond Street, W.C.1. 


CREEPING MATS 
Str,—I have recently fitted a new 
grate in and re-carpeted a small 
sitting-room. A Turkish mat some 
7 ft. by 4 ft. was placed in front of 
the fireplace, which is small, on top 
of the newly-laid carpet, and it creeps 
towards the fire at the rate of about 
2 inches a day and bundles itself up 
against the fender unless it is replaced. 
Can any of your readers explain this 
behaviour ? 

There is little or no walking on 
the mat, which would seem to preclude 
the explanation that it is pushed 
forward imperceptibly by people 
treading on it, and though the fire- 
place is opposite the door (there is also 
one window to the right), there is no 
draught to speak of in either direction. 
Nor is there a dog in the room. 

If an armchair is on the edge of 
the mat it is ridged as if a hand from 
the fire had pulled it towards the 
grate and the weight of the chair had 
held it back. 

A friend has told me that under 
similar circumstances his mat retreats 
from the fire at approximately the 


same speed.—RONALD N. Carr, New- 
biggin Hall, Carlisle, Cumberland. 


PITY THE POOR RAT! 
Str,—I sincerely trust that in framing 
their Bill to put a stop to blood sports 
our anti-hunting legislators will not lose 
sight of the urgent necessity of a clause 
prohibiting the traditional gatherings 
of villagers and their dogs at the 
threshing of corn ricks on local farms. 

The dreadful sight of scores of 
poor little rats bolting terror-stricken 
from the rick, only to be pursued by 
blood-thirsty terriers egged on by 
sadistic rustics, hardly bears contem- 
plation. The thought of these palpi- 
tating rodents being caught, thrown 
viciously into the air, and—dreadful 
moment for all animal-lovers—actu- 
ally snapped between sharp canine 
teeth and shaken to death, must surely 
make all right-thinking people shudder 
with horror. In the future, all villagers 
who assist in this cruel blood-sport 
should be subject to the utmost 
rigours of the law. 

Were it not for the shortage of 
space imposed on you, Sir, by these 
self-same legislators, I should also 
argue at length the need for heavy 
fines or terms of imprisonment for 
all those brutish spinsters and cat- 
lovers who encourage their pets in the 
vicious sport of mouse-hunting. As it 
it, I must leave the fear-stricken 
quiverings of mice to the imagination 
of your readers and inscribe myself, 
your tender-hearted servant, HARRY 
J. S. Hearson, Boode House, Honister 
Heights, Purley, Surrey. 





LATE 17th-CENTURY HOUSES IN GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C., THREATENED 
WITH DEMOLITION 
See letter: A Period Street Threatened 


THE INSURANCE OF 

THATCHED HOUSES 

From Sir Archibald Hurd. 
S1r,—With reference to your corre- 
spondence about excessive insurance 
rates on thatched houses, which I 
started several months ago, I have a 
great admiration for the ability 
of underwriters generally, but your 
correspondent Lloyd’s Under- 
writer (February 4) has left me 
wondering. He states that “it would 
be humanly impossible to have every 
risk surveyed.”’ But surely, where a 
survey can be conveniently made or 
an architect of high standing will give 
a certificate and the risk is proved to 
be a good one, some adjustment 
might be made. My own two houses, 
with Norfolk reed and a complete 
under-roof of asbestos, have a fine 
claim record over twenty-six years, 
with only one trifling payment, for 
which the thatch was not responsible. 
A survey was, in fact, made a few 
years ago by an underwriter whose 
high opinion of the risk has since been 
supported by the report of a thatcher 
of many years’ experience. And yet 
I am asked to pay the same rate as is 
charged on a cottage erected by a local 
builder, without architectural advice, 
and roofed in straw by a man whose 
normal work is thatching ricks. 

Yot - correspondent has referred 
to the burning of three houses in a 
period of ten years. There are, I 
believe, about 12,000,000 inhabited 
houses in this country, of which no 
mean proportion are thatched.,Many 
of the latter have been 
built under the super- 
vision of qualified archi- 
tects who have séen to it 
that the Norfolk reed, 
with chimneys carried 
high, is used in such a 
way as to minimise the 
risk of fire. Competi- 
tion in the insurance of 
houses having been ruled 
out by “‘understandings’”’ 
between underwriters 
to maintain rates, all 
thatched houses, whether 
of straw, Norfolk reed or 
Norfolk reed protected 
by an asbestos under- 
roof, are classed as bad 
risks. Is that fair? 

I am disappointed 
that the matter has not 
been taken up in your 
columns by architects on 
zesthetic grounds. A 
countryside where pre- 
fabs and Council houses 
have replaced thatched 
houses and cottages will 
surely not be pleasing to 
their trained eyes. I re- 
member being in com- 
pany with my friend, the 
late Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, on one occasion and 
echoing his groans of dis- 
tress at the horrors on 
which we had to look in 
““England’s green and 
pleasant land.’”’ I am 
sure hundreds of archi- 
tects are suffering in this 
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way and conditions are getting rapidly 
worse.—ARCHIBALD Hurp, The Shaw, 
Brasted Chart, Kent. 


GOOD AND BAD RISKS 
Sir,—Lloyd’s Underwriter (Feb- 
ruary 4) expressed the professional 
viewpoint, stating that at Lloyd's 
thatch insurance business is not 
encouraged and does not pay. If this 
is so, why? (1) Because it is badly 
organised, (2) because too many bad 
risks are shouldered blindly on equal 
terms with good, (3) because from the 
insurance standpoint bad risks prove 
disastrous—of course they do! 
Houses thatched by skilled crafts- 
men using the best materials and 
working by modern methods do not 
burn readily. I contend that the fire 
risk is no greater than that of boarded 
and tiled-roof houses. Last summer 


I organised a demonstration to illus- 
trate the comparatively low fire risk 


with newly thatched Norfolk reed 
roofs. Blow-lamps were trained upon 
it for some minutes and only the ends 
of the thatch charred. 

In the course of my business I 
inspect hundreds of thatched proper- 
ties up and down the country. Many, 
were I engaged in the insurance 
business, I should condemn as un- 
acceptable at any premium; yet with 
rare exceptions I find they are insured 
and I have no doubt that a large 
percentage of them, sooner or later, 
become the subject of claims. One 
cannot blame people who have out-of- 
date thatch, which in fact never was 
of fire-resisting quality, for being 
willing to pay high insurance pre- 
miums when they know that their 
thatch may “go up” at any time. On 
the other hand, people who own really 
good thatched roofs which represent 
a very low fire risk are being mulcted 
in disproportionate premiums. 

Resentment at the attitude of 
most insurance companies to the 
insurance of thatched properties is 
widespread. Personally, I am very 
doubtful if the insurance world has 
any adequate practical basis upon 
which it founds the insurance of 
thatched properties. Premiums, it 
seems to me, are accepted blindly, 
without survey, and thatch means 
just “thatch,” whether it is of poor 
quality and highly inflammable, or 
first-class material with the minimum 
risk of fire-—HARoLp E. G. SALKILLD, 
Loudwater, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


CHANGES IN A 
LONDON MUSEUM 


S1r,—Much comment has appeared in 
the Press lately about Chantrey pic- 
tures hidden in the cellars of the Tate 
Gallery and the continued closure of 
the London Museum, but .another 
most interesting and valuablecollection 
is slowly being consigned to oblivion 
with little notice being taken of the fact. 
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I refer to the Geffrye Museum in 
the Kingsland Road, E.2, which was, 
before the war, a fascinating exhibi- 
tion of London relics, fine furniture 
and local craftsmanship, housed in an 
early 18th-century almshouse. A re- 
cent visit revealed that the magnifi- 
cent library panelling by Alfred 
Stevens had gone, that the room from 
Bradmore House, Hammersmith, was 
almost entirely obscured by a modern 
exhibit, and that most of the relics of 
old London buildings were hidden 
away in cellars or elsewhere. What 
remained was set out in period rooms 
for the benefit of schools, and only 
a few of the pieces had adequate indi- 
vidual labels. 

Surely the greater use of the 
Museum by schoolchildren (an idea 
admirable in itself) could have been 
made possible without such drastic 
“re-arrangement,”’ and the collection 
left in a condition in which it would 


have been equally 
valuable to the 
student and the 
ordinary visitor. — E. 


F. SmitH, 49, Mayford 
Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.12. 


[We submitted our 
correspondent’s letter to 
an official of the Educa- 
tion Department of the 
London County Council, 
who writes as follows : 

I agree that the character 
of the Geffrye Museum 
was changed when the 
period rooms were set 
up under Mrs. Quennell’s 
curatorship. Since then, 
Mrs. Harrison, the 
present curator, has 
developed the work for 
children in a manner 
that has won admira- 
tion not only through- 
out England, but in 
America and on_ the 
Continent. There may 
have been some loss, but 
the gain, especially to 


STANDISH CHURCH, LANCASHIRE. 
(Below) MONUMENT OF RICHARD 


(Right) NORTH ARCADE. 


ignorance, thought it was some im- 
mature bird blown up from the river 
below. As I was busy and feared 
its fate from dogs and cats, I took it 
down to the river and placed it in 
a backwater. It bobbed away on the 
stream. 

Only that evening, after searching 
my books to identify the bird, did 
I realise what a rare visitor I had 
entertained. Later I went to the 
South Kensington Museum and identi- 
fied it without question of doubt. 

Was it just the weather that 
brought these little birds. so far 
south? It was rough, but not un- 
usually so for January.—STEPHANIE F, 
Hurp, Winterbourne Holt, Newbury, 
3erks. 


[Little auks visit the coasts of the 
British Isles—chiefly the northern and 
eastern coasts—in varying numbers in 
winter, but their occurrence inland is 
usually the result of 
stormy weather. Mr. E. 
A. Smythies, of Castle 
Morr's, Tralee, Eire, tells 
us that on January 5, 
after a week of westerly 
gales, one was picked up 
dead on the West Kerry 
coast near Tralee, and we 
understand that another 
was found dead on the 
shore of Lough Conn, Co. 
Mayo, in January after a 
strong north-westerly 
gale—Ep.] 


ELIZABETHAN 
CHURCH 


S1r,—The illustration in 
CouNnTRY LIFE last 
week of the Cromwellian 
Church at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed has induced 
me to send you these 


photographs of the 
church at _ Standish, 
Lancashire, which was 


almost completely re- 
built, except the tower, 


(Left) SOUTH PORCH. 


MOODY, RECTOR circa 1585 
See letter: Elizabethan Church 





the people of Shoreditch, is very great. 
Nor is the original character of the 
museum quite overlaid: the craft of 
furniture-making has its place in social 
history, and will always deserve and 
receive special attention in the 
museum. Shortage of accommodation 
and the inevitable deterioration during 
the war have still to be remedied, and 
when this has been done, your corres- 
pondent may be less disposed to 
criticise. The Stevens room, which 
does not fit very easily into the exist- 
ing scheme, is at present on loan to the 
Liverpool Art Gallery.—ED.] 


MORE LITTLE AUKS 


Sir,—I was interested to read in 
CountTRY LiFe of February 11 about 
the discovery of the body ofa little auk 
on the Carnarvonshire coast on Janu- 
ary 19, and I read lately of another 
being found dead in North Devon. 
On the morning of. January 2 
I picked up a little auk alive on the 
lawn in front of the house. It was in 
such good condition that I, in my 





c. 1585. 


Examples of Elizabethan 
churches are even rarer than ex- 


amples of Cromwellian ones, and 
nothing so ambitious as this is to be 
seen elsewhere, apart from Leicester’s 
abortive venture at Denbigh. 

At first sight the church suggests 
a date considerably earlier, and only 
the arcades and roofs betray its late 
origin. There is even provision for a 
rood-loft, though it is improbable that 
one was actuall-, erected. The fabric 
is fully aisled and clerestoried and 
there is a lofty chancel arch. The 
unusual combination of Gothic and 
Renaissance details in the arcades is 
particularly effective. 

The reason why such a tradi- 
tional type of church came to be built 
at that date is that much of Lanca- 
shire held firmly to the old ways, that 
the squire, Edward Standish, was a 
determined recusant and that the 
Rector, Richard Moody, who had been 
appointed under the old régime, was 
doubtless, in secret at any rate, of the 
same opinion. The latter, who seems 
to have initiated the work, used as a 





monument for himself a 14th-century 
effigy. 

It is clear from the ritual arrange- 
ments that the church was erected in 
anticipation of the restoration of the 
old religion.—E. T. Lone, Norwich. 


WHEN GRASSHOPPER 
MET DRAGON 
S1r,—In connection with your corres- 
pondent’s remarks (February 11) 
about the grasshopper over the Royal 
Exchange, it is interesting to recall the 
prophecy that when the grasshopper 
on the Royal Exchange should meet 
the dragon on the steeple of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside, there would be 

bloodshed in the City of London. 

The meeting did take place—at 
a time when both creatures had been 
sent to the gilder’s workshop—and 
coincided with an outbreak of rioting 
in the City, thereby fulfilling the 
I believe this was at the 


prophecy. 


time of the Gordon Riots.—GERALD E. 
BuNCOMBE, Springfield, Ashdon, ur. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


MORE PHANTOM BELLS 


S1r,—Some explanation seems to be 
wanting as to why old bells hung on 
metal coils should ring of themselves. 
As described in Country Lire of 
December 24, 1948, they ring vigor- 
ously as if being pulled, and not as if 
a rat or a mouse might be passing over 
the wires. The late Harry Price has 
a good account of such a happening in 
his book Poltergeist Over England, 
accompanied by a very weird illustra- 
tion. 

A sister of mine, in a house that 
she rented in Herefordshire, had 
similar bells which she said had rung 
on two successive Saturdays. They 
were several of a row of old disused 
ones hanging high up in a wide stone 
passage. They started ringing violently 
quite on their own account. The third 
Saturday I was staying in the house 
and the bells did not ring at all. The 
extraordinary thing about this per- 
formance was that the disused ones 
that rang belonged to a wing of the 
house which was not there, since it 
had been pulled down many years 
before and not a trace of it was left. 

Part of that house was very old. 
The Arms of Henry VIII and Cath- 
erine of Aragon are to be seen on the 
ceiling of one of the rooms, and also in 
the main hall. Loud noises were 
heard at night in the hall on several 
occasions. Doors were heard to slam, 
and sounds like things being moved or 
thrown about, and rushings as of 
people hurrying to and fro, when all 
human beings were in their rooms. 
But if anyone went to look down into 
the hall below, all the noises instantly 
ceased. It became a standing joke, 
when this commotion occurred, that 
the Royal pair had fallen out again. 


(Continued on page 433) 
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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The Lea ther ‘Bottle Immortalised by Charles Dickens as the refuge wherein Pickwick discovered 
AT COBHAM~- KENT the love-lorn Tracy Tupman drowning his sorrows, ‘“‘The Leather Bottle” 

is the weekly resort of the Dickens Sunday Morning Club, and has a 

Dickens Room filled with pictures and relics associated with the. great 
Victorian novelist. Twice enlarged in recent times, the inn preserves much of its original fifteenth century character 
and timberings. Above the inn, a leather bottle, an ancient receptacle for containing wine or beer, hangs in juxtaposition 
to a sign showing that great-hearted gentleman Samuel Pickwick. Famous inn signs and their interesting lore are among 
the delights which John Boyd Dunlop’s introduction of the pneumatic tyre has conferred upon the motoring community. 


THIS PICTURE WAS SPECIALLY PAINTED BY E. BOYE UDEN.FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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HUNTSMEN ... 


William Long 
Nicholas Parry 
H. M. Curteis 
Charles Barnett. 


FAMOUS 







Beards of Cheltenham in- 
troduce another attractive 
series of Table and Cocktail 
Mats. The four designs are 
in full colour and the mats 
are completely heat-proof. 
They will give real distinction 
to your table. 


Set of 6 Table Mats - £1.17.6. 
Set of 8 Table Mats - £2.10.0. 


Set of 6 Cocktail 


Mats- - - - - - 19.6. 
Set of 8 Cocktail 
Mats - - - - #£1.6.0. 


POST FREE IN U.K. 


OF CHELTENHAM 


70 THE PROMENADE. TEL.: CHELTENHAM 3707. 
RFB 63 
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Long ago, these fine chess-men were fashioned 
from ivory, and a subtle blend of age, skill 
and experience gives them their delicate 
beauty. Similar qualities combine in bringing 
that mellowness which people have enjoyed 
so much and for so long in Highland Queen 
“ Grand Liqueur ’”’. 
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“GRASMERE’ 
HANDWELTED 


For those who prefer the quieter mood of well dressing, 
here’s a classic handwelted Brevitt styling! Superbly 
finished, with hand-thonging and leather-tipped laces. 
This encouraging walker comes in Navy relax calf 
and Brown relax calf. 
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A BELL BEING TUNED BY MACHINERY 
See letter: How a Bell is Tuned 


I have been told that during the 
last war the house was full of troops, 
and wonder very much what they 
may have heard. A visitor who called 
during one of my visits there told my 
sister that there was a rumour of a 
large sum of money having been 
hidden somewhere in the house by an 
eccentric old owner who withdrew his 
entire fortune in hard cash from his 
bank many years ago and drove away 
with it. Soon afterwards he died, but 
not a penny of his fortune was ever 
found, though it was searched for by 
relations. If the noises heard in the 
hall are made by ghosts looking for it, 
they may be admired for their per- 
severance. 

To return to bells, I have heard 
church bells ringing at night when no 
human was near them. I was once 
staying in a Wiltshire house near the 
church, and the five soft tremulous 
notes rang over and over again all 
through a dream I was having. In my 
dream I thought someone was prac- 
tising a singing exercise, and on wak- 
ing up, about 6 a.m., I was astonished 
to find that the noise had not ceased 
but was in my room. I got up and 
discovered that it was coming down 
my wide old chimney, which was quite 
close to the church, and that the 
bells must be ringing on their own 
account, as there was no service at 
that hour. I sat for some time before 
the fireplace listening to the same 
monotonous sequence, which never 
varied, when quite suddenly they 
stopped, and there was dead silence. 
I concluded that the little tune was 
caused by some freak of the. wind in 
the belfry among the bells. Such a 
thing had been never known before, 
nor has it since; and the house and 
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the church are very old. 
I can still remember the 
order in which the bells 
rang.— MARGARET 
GLADSTONE, The Manor 
House. Great Cheverelil, 
Devizes, Wilts. 


HOW A BELL IS 
TUNED 


Sir,—In view of your 
illustration of a newly 
cast bell in the Lucenti 
foundry at Rome (Jan- 
uary 28), your readers 
may like to see a photo- 
graph of the method of 
tuning a bell employed 
at a well-known foundry 
near London. The bell 
is bolted to a machine 
table, and as it revolves 
metal is pared away 
from the inside until the 
desired note is acquired. 
This is the most 
skilled part of the art of 
bell founding, and the 
delicate operation of 
tuning a bell with itself, 
that is to say, putting 
the harmonics or over- 
tones into correct tune 
with one another and 
also tuning the bell as a whole with the 
remainder of the peal, is controlled by 
the master tuner.—C. F. F. Snow, The 
School House, Braywood, Berks. 


CONFIDING KINGFISHERS 


S1r,—On glancing out of the window 
of my drawing-room the other day, 
I saw, not five yards away, a king- 
fisher, perched, ironically enough, on 
a line to which were attached coloured 
strips of cloth to scare birds from 
a new lawn. On at least two occasions 
anglers who fish my lake only fifty 
yards from the house have seen a 
kingfisher, reputedly shy and wary, 
sitting on the end of a rod while it 
was actually being held.—E. E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Glebelands, Wivenhoe, 
Essex. 


TRANSPARENCIES OF 
CHARLES I 
Si1r,—Apropos of your article (Febru- 
ary 4) on a miniature and set of 
transparencies, commemorating the 
execution of Charles I, I have in my 
possession one of these miniature oil 
portraits painted on copper of 
Charles I, with nine talc discs. What 
is of particular interest to me is that 
none of my talc discs is the same as 
any of those you reproduced, and 
I wonder if all the sets are different. 
They are of a certain similarity, but 
there is no other person introduced in 

any of the discs. 

This set came into my possession 
on the death of my grandmother in 
1945. I do not know how or where she 
got it, but I do not think she had had 
it for very long before her death.— 
Jean M. LINDNER, Bannits, Broadway, 
W orcestershire. 

_{Mrs. Whitmore Jones has also 


rer te 


: at <Z geen ), 


THRESHING WITH A MIXED TEAM OF HORSES 


See letter: Primitive Farming 
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informed us, since the publication of 
the article, that the Chastleton 
(Moreton-in-Marsh) set has 14 trans- 
parencies, as against Lord Monson’s 
six and our correspondent’s nine; and 
that they also are entirely different 
from the set published.—Eb. 


S1r,—A short time ago we had one 
of these transparencies of Charles I, 
but we gave it away as a présent. 
We also have three portraits of 
contemporary ladies with different 
sets of clothes to put on them on 
mica, one of which is of various 
orders of nuns. They are evidently by 
the same person, as the cases exactly 
match. Besides these we have a smal- 
ler round portrait with its mica cloth- 
ing in an ivory case, probably by some- 
body different, so they are evidently 
not so very uncommon. It would be 
interesting to know why these pictures 
of King Charles were made, and to 
whom they were presented. ‘I imagine 
from the dresses of the ladies that it 
was after the Restoration.—BasIL 
IoniIDES, Buxted Park, Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


Sir,—Your article on _ transparen- 
cies of Charles I mentions the 
“staring bucolic face of the execu- 
tioner.’’ This “face”’ is surely a mask, 
such as would be worn by any man— 
in this case reputedly a sailor—per- 


‘ 


forming such a_ task. — RUSSELL 
STEELE, Penrhyn Lodge, Gloucester 


Gate, N.W.1. 


JUSTICE FOR EVER 


Sir,—I have found among my pic- 
tures of old London one of the figure 
of Justice mentioned last week by 
your correspondent, Edwardian. This 
ageless lady adorned a scalemakers’ 
premises in Gray’s Inn Road until 
just over a year ago, when some 
changes led to her disappearance. She 
herself was made of plaster; her 
sword was of gilded wood, and the 
bowls of the scales were of copper. 
I have often wondered what happened 
to this figure, which I can well 
remember to have seen back in 
the ’nineties.— VICTORIAN, London, 
S.W.16. 

[Mr. W. A. Herbert, of Hendon, 
whose firm owned Justice for at least 
100 years, informs us that it has been 
accepted by the London Museum for 
preservation as a monument of 
historic interest. During the hundred 
years the scales had been renewed, 
but the figure itself was the original. 
Justice had her most glorious day 
after the relief of Mafeking in 1900. 
Her sword was temporarily replaced 
by a pole bearing the Union Jack and, 
as an acknowledgment that justice 
had been done, her body was draped 
in red, white and blue*“Ep.] 


FULLER’S EARTH AND 
THE WOOL TRADE 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. L. R. A. 
Grove’s comments (January 28) on 
the export of fuller’s earth in the early 





AND MULES IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 
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days of the wool trade. My informa- 
tion (January 7) was taken largely 
from a detailed article on fuller’s earth 
dating from the late 18th or early 19th 
century in which a Mr. Farey is 
quoted as saying that “foreigners. . 
can never reach to the perfection of 
English cloths, etc., without fuller’s 
earth which is very plentiful in 
England and excels that of other 
countries in quality as much as in 
quantity and cheapness. For this 
reason it is made a contraband com- 
modity.”’ 


Turning to a modern source of 
information, I found Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia stating that ‘“ Fuller’s 
earth was at one time only mined in 
England, chiefly at Nutfield near 
Reigate.”’ 

Perhaps the truth may be found 
in a suggestion in a much earlier 
article on fulling, that, while many 





A LONDON TRADE SIGN THAT 
IS TO BE PRESERVED 
See letter: Justice for Ever 


foreign countries possessed a similar 
clay, it was so greatly inferior to the 
English variety that it was hardly 
worthy of the name of fuller’s earth, 
though it could be used for dressing 
cloth.—SyLv1a Groves, 4, Lyttelton 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


PERFORMING BEARS IN 
SUFFOLK 

S1r,—I have just seen Mrs. Critten’s 
letter (May 28, 1948) about performing 
bears in Suffolk before the 1914 war, 
and can confirm her recollection. My 
parents lived at Dunwich, on the 
coast a few miles from Southwold, for 
several years before 1910, and I clearly 
remember men with performing bears 
coming to our rather remote house, 
usually towards sunset. The men, we 
used to be told, were Alsatians or 
South Germans (Alsace was then 
still part of Germany), and 6d. was 
the reward for a few ungainly steps by 
the bear. 

The last time I saw a man with 
a performing bear was in the cathedral 
square at Sens, France, in December, 
1938.—J.V. PEROWNE, British Legation 
to the Holy See, Rome. 


PRIMITIVE FARMING 


Sir,—A further photograph of a 
primitive method of farming may in- 
terest your readers. It is of a thresh- 
ing scene near the village of Estepona, 
between Gibraltar and Malaga, in 
southern Spain. The crop _ being 
threshed is wheat (the chaff can 
be seen in a pile i: the background) 
and the team being used is a 
mixed one of horses and mules.— 
H. Rait Kerr (Mrs.), 22, Elm Tree 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
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THE CONTROL OF EARTHWORMS 


his classical work on earthworms and their 
activities that any detailed knowledge of the 
value of these creatures in tilling the soil was 
obtained, but the benefit derived from the 
burrowing and casting of earthworms generally 
seems to have been long appreciated. Not every- 
one was of this mind, however, since Gilbert 
White could write in 1777 that “‘Gardeners and 
farmers express their detestation of worms; the 
former because they render their walks unsightly 
and make them much work; and the latter be- 
cause, as they think, worms eat their green corn. 
But these men would find that the earth without 
the worms would soon become cold, hard-bound 
and void of fermentation and consequently 
sterile.’’ Gilbert White then proceeds to explain 
that damage to young corn should be attributed 
to leather-jackets, slugs and similar pests. 
Leaving out experiments on control, mainly 
carried out at St. Ives Research Station, little in- 
vestigation of any general 
interest seems to have been 
undertaken, apart from 
some on classification, until 
the investigations of Dr. 
A.C. Evans, of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, and 
the late Dr. Cernosvitov in 
the present decade. These 
showed that many time- 
honoured “‘facts’’ were no 
longer universally true and 
a vast amount of fresh 
data was amassed. 
Almost everyone, on 
being asked to describe 
the characteristic mode of 
life of an earthworm, would 
reply that it ate its way 
through the soil and voided 
the digested soil to form 
worm-casts. This implies 
that all earthworms are 
similar, or at least that 
all species form casts. 
This is not true. Only 
some make surface casts 
and there are about 23 
fairly common _§ species 
recognised in this country, 
not to mention others 
which have come in with the soil of plants 
brought back from other climes, and which have 
survived in greenhouses and botanic gardens. 
Many of these 23 species are very specialised in 
their adaptation to local conditions and are 
found only in such environments as the muddy 
banks of streams and lakes, or the acid soils of 
hill pastures and pine forests. About ten species 
are commonly found on cultivated land, and it is 
interesting to find that these have invaded this 
country and displaced the earthworms which 


I was not until Darwin carried out in 1881 





originally had the place to themselves. These 
original inhabitants—now specialised—are not 


found north of the limit to which the ice cap of 
glacial eras covered the northern hemisphere— 
further proof that they have no ambition to 
wander and so re-colonise the areas in which 
their ancestors were exterminated during the 
Ice Ages. The other group, containing the wan- 
dering species, were, however, quick to take 
advantage of the unexploited soil when the 
ice cap receded and also dominated the culti- 
vated land. 

The commonest earthworms, which rejoice 
in the generic name of Allolobophora, are alone 
almost entirely responsible for the worm-casts on 
the surface, but they are by no means always to 
be found in any particular soil, and since some 
other species do not form surface casts and may 
sometimes be the dominant species, one may 
find considerable earthworm activity and no 
casts. Further, the casting species often wan- 
der over the surface at night, whereas some of 
the non-casting species do not do so to the same 
extent. It is the casts and softening effect that 
trouble the lawn owner and greenkeeper and, 
therefore, if a selective wormkiller could be 
evolved (in the same way that selective weed- 
killers can be used to eliminate weeds without 
harming the grass) to eradicate the casting 


PUTTING-GREEN 
TREATED WITH LIME, AND, SURROUNDING IT, 


By R. B. DAWSON BINGLEY 


species while leaving the others, it would be pos- 
sible to gain the advantages of aeration without 
suffering the nuisance of the casts. 

There is a tendency to despise earthworms 
as lowly creatures, yet in truth they are highly 
specialised and well adapted to their subter- 
ranean life. Their marine cousins are not so 
hampered by the medium in which they live 
and move and thus the chances of meeting 
others of the same species are better. Earth- 
worms, on the contrary, may not meet another 
member of their particular species for long in- 
tervals. There might be a real danger of a 
species dying out, particularly as earthworms 
can breed (usually in spring and early autumn) 
only when the soil moisture conditions are 
suitable. Since little can be done to increase 
chance meetings (unless earthworms were fitted 
with a type of natural radar) a complicated re- 





TURF COVERED WITH WORM-CASTS AFTER BEING 


WHERE NO LIME HAS BEEN USED 


productive mechanism has been evolved in 
which each earthworm contains the organs of 
both sexes and, if conditions are not suitable, 
can delay fertilisation until such time as 
the soil moisture content is satisfactory. <A 
complicated mechanism prevents accidental 
self-fertilisation. 

Uncomplicated creatures usually produce 
myiltitudinous eggs or offspring so that a few 
may survive the inevitable mass slaughter. 
Earthworms, however, produce only a few eggs, 
and some of them only a single egg, which is 
carefully protected against the vagaries of 
weather and the attacks of soil organisms in a 
cocoon. These eggs, which, incidentally, grow 
in size as they develop, hatch in from 4-20 
weeks, according to the species, and the 
young worms are fully adult in 30-70 weeks. 
Earthworms may live for a long time: the 
maximum recorded is just over 10 years, for one 
species, but in Nature the odds are very much 
against this, considering the depredations of 
their natural enemies. 

The lawn-owner whose turf areas are 
marred by the activities of earthworms is not 
likely to contemplate their activities or the 
above facts with academic interest. His chief 
concern is how to banish them. The easiest way, 
however, of preventing earthworm trouble is 
not to encourage them! Of course, some types 
of soil, particularly those well supplied with 
clay, organic matter and lime, are inherently 
liable to invasion, and control in such cases 
must be by positive eradication. It is unusual 
to find fine turf growing on such soils because 
not only does the fertility favour coarser grasses 
that are not good turf formers, but earthworm 
activity also creates conditions in their favour. 
Furthermore, the casts open the way to weeds 
by leaving a point of entry for weed seeds and a 


CAST-FREE TURF 


prepared tilth for germination. Casting also 
brings buried weed seeds to the surface. 

So many natural turf swards have been 
ruined by over-enthusiastic applications of 
manures, fertilisers and lime that a word of 
warning is necessary. A somewhat acid soil will 
support a fine turf with far less attention than 
an alkaline or a neutral one, provided that they 
are equally supplied with organic matter. The 
food of an earthworm is organic matter in the 
process of decomposition, not decomposed en- 
tirely or undecomposed. Worms drag plant 
remains to the mouths of their burrows for food 
but also feed by eating their way through the 
soil, extracting the digestible portion with the 
aid of a crop and gizzard working on a principle 
not dissimilar to that of a chicken. During the 
process of digestion the soil acids are counter- 
acted by a chalky secretion from certain glands. 
Failure to box off the clippings when mowing a 
lawn, will, by reason of the added raw organic 
matter, soon lead to rapid 
increases in the earthworm 
population. 

Obviously if there is 
no food in the form of di- 
gestible organic matter 
there will be little attrac- 
tion for worms. This oc- 
curs naturally on, for ex- 
ample, the poor sandy soil 
of seaside links and on simi- 
lar soils in inland situations. 
On the other hand, if there 
is plenty of organic matter 
but lime is absent, earth- 
worms will not be able to 
utilise the food and the 
soil will largely be devoid 
of them, excluding, of 
course, rarer species 
specially adapted to such 
conditions. Consequently 
a fine turf can exist, say, on 
heaths or acid hill pastures, 
where conditions of low 
fertility favour the dwarf 
grasses—fescues and bents. 
This is not, of course, the 
whole picture, but will per- 
haps suffice to warn against 
liming, using alkaline react- 
ing fertilisers and applying rich organic manures. 

Conversely, naturally alkaline soils or those 
that have been made alkaline can sometimes be 
acidified if great care is taken not to overdo the 
process. Earthworm activity is then usually 
reduced. This does not imply that all fine turf 
must be maintained under acid conditions, but 
in many circumstances it is much easier and 
cheaper to doso. Excessive acidity is as fraught 
with dangers as excessive alkalinity. 

It is cheaper to maintain turf under acid 
conditions partly because earthworm eradic- 
ation is so expensive. There are a number of 
eradicants available, even excluding those pro- 
prietary materials which are based on one or 
other of the basic substances. Before I deal 
with them it may be advantageous to consider 
what are the ideals aimed at. Firstly, the worm- 
killer must be effective in killing or expelling 
the worms or at least in preventing the form- 
ation of casts. This is so obvious that it is sur- 
prising how many new worm-killers do not 
comply with the requirement. Secondly, it 
must not damage the turf and this is a point on 
which it may fall far short of the ideal. Thirdly, 
it must be economical not only in purchase 
price but in application. Some worm-killers 
have to be watered in under pressure and per- 
haps repeated at relatively close intervals. 
Fourthly, the ideal worm-killer should be prefer- 
ably non-poisonous—often a point of consider- 
able importance where dogs or livestock cannot 
be prevented from investigating the treated turf. 
Lastly, it must be easy to handle in transit and 
use. Lead arsenate powder at 2 oz. per square 
yard is still probably the worm-killer which 
comes nearest to the ideal, for, despite its high 
initial cost it is effective for several years. It 
does, however, suffer from the disadvantage of 

(Continued on page 437) 
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BY APPOINTMENT, MAKERS OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS TO H.M. KING GEORGE v1. 


You have a lovely 
picture, you must 
light it. 


We specialise in the Light- 
ing of all things beautiful, 
and cater for those with 
Taste. 


ALLOM BROTHERS L? 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 


Telephone : Telegraph : 
LIBERTY Lombard Road, ALLECTOR 
7636-7-8 Morden Rd., S.W.19. WIMBLE 

and at SOUTHAMPTON: Telephone 72471 


Members of the Electric Light Fittings Association 








A Really Luxurious 3-Piece Suite 
upholstered with “DUNLOPILLO” 





The Superior 


ii suite, including the loose reversible cushions, is fully upholstered with 
‘*Dunlopillo” Latex Foam cushioning that gives supreme comfort, ever- 
lasting wear, and always retains its shape. Covered in hardwearing tapestry 
or moquette this is the most luxurious suite yet made. 


3-seater Settee 3-piece Suite Easy Chair 


6ft. 10in. complete 3ft. bin. 
£62 12s. £134 8s. 6d. £38 13s. 
Free delivery in U.K. 
Exclusive to 
OETZMANN 
WE ARE EXHIBITING 
HOME FURNISHERS FOR OVER A CENTURY Se 


67-87 Hampstead Road ‘. 
EUSton 5000 
and 
Brompton (Road, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
KENsington 6106 


London, N.W.1 














Central Heating in 
your home for £110 


(The cost of four Ocean Radiators) 
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Portable | | Ideal for 
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Haieiay Offices, 
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Radiator “4! | 





é Sick Rooms 


Oil-filled radiators require no maintenance and no refilling — 
No fire risk — No fumes — Economical 3 Heat controls — 
Plug in anywhere, completely mobile — Humidifier attachment. 


Total cost, Single Unit, £27 .6 . 0 
Obtainable from : ARDING & HOBBS, ARMY & NAVY, BENTALLS, 
FINCH OF BARKING; FORTNUM & MASON, HARRODS, HEALS, 
PONTINGS, SELFRIDGES, WHITELEYS, Limited Supply for the Home Market. 
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OCEAN HOME APPLIANCES LTD., 99A, PARK LANE, LONDON wW.1 








If Zulus papered the walls 


of their huts, they'd 





insist, at the point 
of an assegai, 


on 


SANDERSON 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited 


52-53 Berners St.. London, W.1, & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
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What’s the weather 
going to do? 


Since 1825... 
Scotland's 


SF avourite 


Old Scotch 
CAhisky 







Though our English climate con- _ 
tinues to provide an endless topic 
for conversation and conjecture, 
it no longer poses quite such a 
problem in informal wear. £ 
*Grenfell Cloth provides an 
answer which is proof 
against every prank the 

weather can play in an ever- 
widening range of branded 
ready-to-wear garments, in- 
cluding raincoats, golf jackets, 
ski-wear, flying suits, and 
sports garments in general. 
These garments are obtain- 
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able only at selected retail 
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tainly there is one in your 












locality to whom we shall 


be pleased to direct you. 








ARTHUR BELL & SONS LT ‘ = 
Scotch Whisky Distillers C : R a N - a f | 
PERTH 
One of the few old indepen- RAINCOATS * GOLF JACKETS * SPORTSWEAR 
—- arsed ss ~~ enmend * So called after Sir Wilfred GRENFELL of Labrador for whom this cloth was originally 
Whisky Trade. woven, after long research for a material which would combine warmth, comfort, light-weight 
a —_ = and weather protection. Since then, leaders in the fields of sport, exploration and scientific 
—_————_-—— ‘ — research have adopted GRENFELL garments as standard wearing apparel. 
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A sheet of paper begins to grow 


A spruce seedling has taken root—one of millions in the forests of 
Newfoundland, Norway and Sweden that will become fine trees and 
one day give their logs to form pulpwood for Bowaters. Ingeniously 
refashioned, this pulpwood makes paper—becomes board— it 
Men and women who pay particular 
attention to their footwear have found 
that they can depend upon ‘the man 
behind the boot’’ with the utmost 
confidence, for comfort that is satisfying 
and wear that is long. 


See that YOUR next pair of boots or shoes carry 
this famous trademark. Write today to Norwelis 


virtually becomes wood again without wood’s failings. It helps to 
build houses, factories and ships. By the control of lands and 
forests, by experiment and research on a vast scale, by the building 
and installation of giant mills and machines, by incorporating leading 
firms in many branches of this vital industry, the Bowater Paper 
Corporation has equipped itself for the task of supplying paper and 
board on the scale of tomorrow’s needs. 





assued by THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED London 


Great Britain Newfoundland Australia South Africa U.S.A Norway Sweden 
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being poisonous. Precautions should be taken 
to prevent dogs and, in particular, cattle from 
licking the turf until the arsenate has been 
absorbed into the soil. Lead arsenate is in a 
group by itself, providing a semi-permanent 
screen against re-invasion. It kills the worms 
underground and so no sweeping up is involved. 
It is not essential to water it in. Most users rely 
for this upon the rain, but if water is readily 
available there is nothing against washing the 
arsenate into the turf. 

Other worm-killers depend on bringing the 
earthworms to the surface, at least in part, and 
may be divided into those derived from natural 
products and those of chemical origin. In the 
first group comes mowrah meal, ground from 
the bean of an Indian tree, and derris dust. 
Both are relatively expensive but do not damage 
the turf. In the second group are solutions of 
potassium permanganate, mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) and copper sulphate (blue- 
stone). Potassium permanganate is a very safe 
material; it is non-poisonous and there is little 
risk of damaging the turf with it. It should be 
used at the rate of 4 oz. in one gallon of water 
per square yard. Mercuric chloride being very 
poisonous, there are consequently difficulties in 
obtaining it and dangers in storing it. Once it 
has been applied, of course, there is no danger 
to livestock apart from poisoned worms, which 
will come to the surface and should be collected. 

Copper sulphate is the cheapest of all 
worm-killers and the basis of a large number of 
proprietary vermicides. It is, however, very 
liable to cause severe and long-lasting damage 
to the turf if the rate of 1lb. to 60 square yards 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS 


PY NHERE are, of course, dream houses and 
| dream houses. There are, for example, 
those of which one reads so often in house 
agents’ advertisements, full of oak beams, with 
h. & c., basins in all rooms, central heating, 
and—last but not least—vacant possession. 
But it is not this kind of dream house that 
I have in mind. I am thinking of real dream 
houses which by a. paradox are not real at all, 
but exist only in that strange fourth-dimensional 
country in which we wander in sleep. 

Many dream houses are so vague that they 
hardly take definite shape at all, and all the 
memory one retains of them on waking is of 
long terrifying passages which have a discon- 
certing habit of turning into railway station 
subways without warning, endless flights of 
perilous stairs, and rooms filled with uncom- 
fortable and alarming strangers. There are, 
however, two dream houses I have met of which 
I retain so vivid an impression, so distinct 
a recollection, even after the lapse of several 
years, that I sometimes find it difficult to believe 
I have never seen them with my waking eyes. 
There is about them none of that disconcerting 
intrusion of absurdities which makes most 
dreams so ridiculous to recall and—be it added 

so very boring to relate. They are, indeed, 
more like stories—one of them a quite horrifying 
story—broken off short in the middle by the 
return to consciousness. : 





x ae 


Here, then, is the first. I—or rather we, 
for I had with me one of those oddly nebulous 
companions whom one meets in dreams—were 
driving in a car along a country lane. Of the 
surrounding landscape I remember nothing at 
all; I have a fairly distinct impression of rain- 
filled ruts in the road, and fallen leaves strewn 
about, suggesting that the time was autumn, 
but beyond that, nothing. Evidently we were 
house-hunting, for we stopped suddenly with an 
exclamation of excitement at the sight of a 
notice-board, much worn and weathered, bear- 
ing the unmistakable legend “To Let”’. 

We got out of the car and passed through 
a gate almost bare of paint into a weedy and 
grass-grown drive between neglected shrub- 
beries. I remember very little about the outside 
of the house, beyond a general impression of 
neglect. We went to the door and entered. 

My first impression was one of unspeakable 
forlornness and dreariness; my next, “‘Oh, but 


is exceeded. It is very easy to do this if incom- 
pletely dissolved crystals fall on to the turf or if 
the solution collects in hollows. For this reason 
it cannot be generally recommended unless full 
precautions are taken and it is not used under 
unsuitable conditions. 

There are a number of other materials that 
act as expellants, but they have various dis- 
advantages. All the substances referred to 
above, with the exception of lead arsenate, 
must be re-applied at least once a year under 
soil conditions favourable to worms. Some- 
times two repeats are necessary where re-in- 
vasion is heavy. These substances must be 
applied when the earthworms are actively 
working and are, therefore, near the surface. 
This is usually in early autumn or in spring 
during a period of mild, humid weather. 

Costing the various materials for de-worm- 
ing is difficult because prices alter almost 
monthly and, moreover, different grades of the 
organic types require different rates of appli- 
cation. The following approximate estimates 
may give some guide to the cost of de-worming 
500 square yards of turf for one year :— 

Derris powder 25s. Od. to 50s. Od. 

Mowrah meal (average) 50s. 0d. 

Potassium permanganate 30s. 0d. 


Mercuric chloride 7s. 6d. 
Copper sulphate 5s. Od. 
Lead arsenate powder 

(based on 4 years’ 

control) 20s. Od. 


I have already said that the aerating action 
of earthworms is of value, but it is impossible to 
maintain a fine closely-knit weed-free turf where 


this could be made lovely!’’ We stood in a 
square hall with a stone floor. The stones were 
sweating damp, and strewn with straws and 
dead leaves, the sort of litter one always finds 
in a deserted house in the country. From the 
hall a gracious staircase, with wide, low treads 
and oak balusters, climbed to the floors above; 
and round it was linenfold panelling which 
might well have made a collector's mouth 
water, untouched by paint or varnish, with that 
peculiar whitish bloom on it that one sees on an 
old church screen. The windows were grown 
over with creepers, and through their leaves 
a pale green light filtered, as if one were at the 
bottom of the sea. 

And for all the dust and damp and forlorn- 
ness the soul of the house seemed to be reaching 
out wistfully and saying :—‘‘Come and love 
me—come and live in me!” 

We explored the place from attic to cellar, 
Every room told the same story—emptiness. 
neglect, decay. 

It was during a second tour of the bedrooms 
that I first noticed the bell-pull. It hung against 
the wall, obviously where a bed had stood in 
bygone days, one of those fat woolly affairs like 
a giant caterpillar that one used often to see in 
Victorian houses. I can see that bell-pull now, 
with its mixture of once gay colours grown faded 
and grimy. 

There was something about that bell-pull 
that at once fascinated and repelled me; and 
when my companion reached out a hand to pull 
it, I cried out, I do not know why, “ Don’t— 
don’t! Whatever you do, don’t ring that 
bell!” 

But it was too late. Hard on the words 
there came an unmelodious jangling from the 
room immediately above that in which we stood, 
and then another sound—the unmistakable 
sound of someone getting heavily out of bed in 
the room above. 

I cannot describe, though I have never 
forgotten, the impression of utter weariness and 
despair that sound conveyed. We stood there 
listening, listening for the step we knew must 
soon descend the stair, for who knew what 
terrible, pitiful creature would presently answer 
our summons ? 

And then, suddenly, I said :—‘‘ But there 
was no bed in that room!” And with that 
I woke—more glad than I can express to escape 
from that house with its linenfold panelling to 
the prosaic light of day. 
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there are earthworm casts. Obviously, there- 
fore, the earthworms must be eradicated and, 
logically, their aerating action replaced arti- 
ficially by deep spiking or hollow tine forking. 
If this is not done, the soil may become over- 
consolidated, drainage may be impeded or root 
development inhibited, thus creating a turf 
with reduced resistance to drought and wear 
and also liable to stagnation. 

Some people might criticise the total erad- 
ication of earthworms on the grounds that there 
is inevitably a fall in the general level of fertility. 
Often this can be an advantage. There is a case, 
however, for leaving the earthworm population 
undisturbed for some kinds of sports turf with- 
out, of course, doing anything to encourage 
them. In the case of the finest turf, however, 
consisting of bents and fescues (essential when 
producing a close and velvety texture) a consid- 
erable degree of poverty can be tolerated. This 
has the additional effect of conserving condi- 
tions less favourable to coarse grasses and even 
to certain weeds. 

Experiments are continuing at St. Ives 
Research Station, Bingley, Yorkshire, in the 
search for the ideal worm-killer with the aim ofa 
selective worm-killer in mind, and several very 
promising new substances have been investig- 
ated. So far they are not commercially avail- 
able and in view of the present import difficulties 
are not likely to be so in the near future. One 
such substance causes earthworms to leave the 
ground with unprecedented eagerness and with 
a velocity far exceeding that for mowrah meal 
or derris dust when used for the purpose of 
control. 


> By C. FOX SMITH 


Of my other house I have but the vaguest 
of impressions. In fact, the only thing I remem- 
ber at all clearly is a sort of lean-to with no 
windows or visible means of entrance, presum- 
ably containing some kind of lighting or heating. 

‘What I do remember quite distinctly, 
however, is the garden. It looked as if no one 
had touched it for years. A few neglected goose- 
berry bushes straggled among the weeds and 
coarse grass, and here and there one could trace 
the outlines of beds and borders. At its farther 
end was a thorn hedge, untidy and full of gaps, 
and through these I saw, rather to my surprise, 
a graveyard with some leaning, uncared-for 
tombstones. 

‘‘What a queer place for a churchyard!” 
I remember thinking. “‘And where’ is the 
church?”’ I went towards the hedge to have 
a closer view—and behold! there was not a 
tombstone to be seen. a 

The next thing I remember is a solicitor’s 
office; I recall the gauze blinds in the windows 
with the firm’s name in black letters on them, 
and the deed-boxes with their owners’ names in 
white letters. The office was on the first floor 
above a grocer’s shop with small-paned windows 
such as may still be seen in old-fashioned 
market towns. There were tins in the shop with 
“Tea’”’ and “Rice” and “‘Spice’’ on them in 
gilt, and I dare swear—though I did not see any 
—that you could have bought hundreds-and- 
thousands there, 

I think I must have enquired upstairs about 
the vanishing graveyard and got no satisfaction, 
for I asked the shopkeeper—a very polite shop- 
keeper of the old school—if he had ever heard 
of a graveyard near the house we had visited. 

He looked a little oddly, and answered, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “‘ Well, yes, there 
was a churchyard there once, belonging to Saint 
Something-or-other’s church (the name I have 
never been able to remember): but the old church 
was pulled down and the gravestones all taken 
away a many, many years ago... .’” And there 
that dream also ended. 


* * * 





“Such stuff as dreams are made on”’ 
well, I daresay. But whenever I have looked 
at a house since, I have always looked out for 
a rather grimy bell-pull like a fat woolly 
caterpillar; and the house that contained it, 
however desirable, would never have me for 
a tenant. 
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THE HUMBER PULLMAN 


HE  re-styled Humber 
Pullman is an example of 
a car of truly luxury class 


that has been made available 
at what by present standards 
can only be called a reasonable 
price. There is little technical 
change in the specification, but 
the bodywork has been brought 
up to date, and the equipment 
contributing to passenger com- 
fort has been increased or 
improved. A car of this type 
has to combine two character- 
istics, since its life is likely to 
be divided between use as a 
formal town carriage and long- 
distance high-speed touring— 
with a full load of passengers 
and luggage. Though this sort 
of car will usually be chauffeur- 
driven, the controls must be 
accurate and light otherwise 
tired and slovenly driving may 
result. Great care is necessary 
in design, as it is essential that 
the luggage-carrying space should be in pro- 
portion to the number of passengers carried, 
and a too forward placing of the engine and 
gearbox aggregate, while increasing luggage 
space, would probably affect the road-holding 
capabilities of the car adversely. 

The chassis is of box section, with unusually 
heavy cruciform bracing to resist torsional 
stresses. The suspension is of the usual Humber 
type—independent transverse springing at the 
front, and long semi-elliptic springs at the back. 
The suspension all round is assisted by Girling 
pressure recuperating dampers. Of the total 
overall length of 16 feet 6 inches over 10 feet are 
devoted to passenger and luggage space—a 
commendably high proportion. Although the 
frame is low enough to assist ease of entry and 
exit, the important question of ground clearance 
has not been forgotten; it is actually 7] inches. 
The brakes are Lockheed hydraulic, operating 
in 12-inch brake drums, and give the good 
figure of 87.5 square inches of brake lining area 
per ton of car. The foot brake, of course, 
operates on all four wheels, and the hand brake 
on the back wheels only. The makers have, 
wisely in my opinion, not taken advantage of 
the car’s being of the chauffeur-driven type, 
and have considered the driver’s convenience. 
The battery, for example, is conveniently 
placed under the bonnet, instead of being 
hidden underneath the floorboards. 

The engine is a six-cylinder one of conven- 
tional design, with side-by-side valves, but gives 
the good power output of 100 brake-horse- 
power. This, with a total car weight of 37 cwt., 
gives a figure of 2.7 b.h.p. per cwt., which is 
well above an average for cars of all types. On 
a car of this type maximum speed, in itself, is 
relatively unimportant, but a reasonably high 
cruising speed is essential. With the gear ratio 
used on the Pullman, the generally accepted 
safe limit for prolonged periods of 2,500 feet 
minute piston speed is equivalent to a road speed 
of just over 70 m.p.h. As the engine is the same 
as that used under trying war conditions in 
staff cars, its reliability has already been fully 
proved. All components under the bonnet can 
be easily reached for essential maintenance. 
My only complaint is about the oil dip-stick, 
which could with advantage be lengthened 
slightly. 

The bodywork is further evidence of the 
makers’ consideration for the driver, as although 
the passenger compartment is of generous size, 
that of the driver is not too cramped. A sliding 
partition is fitted between the two and can be 
locked from the back seats. All upholstery in 
the back, and the head lining, has been carried 
out in cloth; the front seats are covered in black 
leather. The door width is sufficient to permit 
entry and exit to be both easy and dignified, 
and the low floor level, already mentioned, 
assists in this respect. The occasional seats are 
fitted so that when they are in use three people 





Note the 
new style of front and the built-in lighting 
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can, if necessary, be seated across them without 
too much cramping. The main seat can accom- 
modate three passengers with ease, and with the 
large folding arm-rest in use the standard of 
comfort achieved fully justifies the type name 
of Pullman. The back seat measures 55 14 inches 
across, and the distance from the seat to the 
roof is 39 inches. From the back of the front 
seat to the front of the back seats is 30% inches, 
which gives an indication of the great room 
provided. 

That a car designed for long-distance tour- 
ing should have ample luggage space is self- 
evident; how well the manufacturers have 
succeeded in this is apparent from the measure- 
ments of the luggage boot, which are 40 by 18 by 
28 inches. The equipment provided for the con- 
venience of passengers is on a lavish scale, 
including reading lamps, a clock, ashtrays, and 
a ladies’ companion. The external appearance 
of the car appeals to me as typical of the best. 
No excessive ornamentation is employed, and 
as a result the car gives the impression of quiet 
and dignified luxury. 

During the course of my test I covered a 
fair mileage as a passenger in the back seat, and 
the standard of silence and smoothness would be 
difficult to excel. When the driver, under my 
instructions, drove at maximum speed and 
cornered very fast the comfort and stability were 
very good. This is of vital importance, since 
even those accustomed to being driven by a 
chauffeur during 90 per cent. of their motoring 





THE HUMBER PULLMAN 


Makers: Humber Ltd., Ryton on Dunsmore, 





near Coventry. 


SPECIFICATION 


Price £2,171 10s. Brakes .. Lockheed hy- 
(incl. P.T. of £776 10s.) draulic 
Cu. Cap... 4,086 c.c. Suspension Independent 
B25 .. 85x 120 mm. (front) 
Cylinders.. Six Wheelbase 10 ft. 74 ins. 
Valves Side-by-side | Track (front) 4 ft. 7% ins. 
B.H.P. 100 at 3,400] Track (rear) 5 ft. 1 in. 
r.p.m. Overall, length 16 ft. 6 in. 
Carb. Stromberg Overall width 6 ft. 1 in. 
Ignition Lucas coil Overall height 5 ft. 10 ns. 
Oil filter .. Suction gauze | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Ist gear .. 16.07 to 1 Turning circle 45 ft. 
2nd gear.. 10.14 tol Weight .. 37 ewt. 
3rd gear.. 5.99 tol Fuel cap.. 15 galls. 
4th gear... 4.09 to 1 Oil cap 1} galls. 
Reverse 16.07 to 1 Water cap. 3% galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Tyres 7.00 x 16 Dunlop 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed: 77.8 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. 
10-30 Top 10.8 2nd 5.4] Petrol consumption: 
20-40 Top 15.5 3rd 8.3] 15 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 All gears 26.8 | of 45 m.p.h. 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 35 feet (86 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 70 miles per hour 


roominess of the bodywork, the 
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a By J. EASON GIBSON 


will have sufficient driving 
experience to be upset by any 
instability when being driven. 

In all, I covered over 550 
miles, including a long fast 
main-road run at maximum 
cruising speed. While observ- 
ing all legal limits, and driving 
with consideration for other 
road users, I found it possible 
to put 50 miles into the hour 
with great regularity, and with- 
out the rear passengers being 
aware that they were cruising 
at high speeds. I found that 
the theoretically safe cruising 
speed of 70 m.p.h. could be 
maintained more or less con- 
tinuously and only traffic con- 
ditions compelled it to be 
reduced. At this speed the 
engine was audible in the front 
seat, but conversation could be 
carried on in a normal tone in 
the back. Following my usual 
practice of attempting to simu- 
late the conditions under which the car will be 
used, I carried out all the performance tests 
with a minimum of four passengers; thus, the 
figures at the foot of Column 2 are a clear in- 
dication of the car’s capabilities under average 
conditions. 

Swivelling ventilation panels are set into 
the leading edge of the front windows and 
sliding panels are fitted to the rear quarters and 
act as most effective extractors without admit- 
ting any draught. <A most efficient air con- 
ditioning system is fitted, which permits almost 
any possible combination of weather conditions 
to be controlled in the interest of passenger— 
and driver—comfort. The system can be used to 
admit either fresh air in the summer or heated 
air during severe weather. The heated air is 
drawn initially from outside the car, whereas in 
many systems stale air is circulated over and 
over again. Separate heaters are provided for 
the front and the back compartments, a feature 
which is essential on a car of this type. The 
system can also be used for de-misting or de- 
frosting the windscreen in severe weather. 

Over the entire period of my tests the petrol 
consumption worked out at 15 miles per gallon, 
which seems to me a very reasonable figure for a 
car of this weight, particularly when one bears 
in mind that to obtain the performance figures 
calls for repeated flat-out runs over my measured 
distance. About 80 miles of the total mileage 
was done in town, with repeated stops and 
restarts, which would have an adverse effect on 
the petrol consumption. Under normal driving 
conditions the car can be treated almost as a one- 
gear Car, as it is unnecessary to employ any gear 
other than top at a speed higher than 15 m.p.h. 
The car can be accelerated on top from a speed 
as low as 8 m.p.h., but there is no point in this, 
as the steering-column gear control makes gear- 
changing so easy that a flip of the fingers gives 
one third gear for instantaneous acceleration. 

As is usual on a chauffeur-driven car, the 
driving mirrors are fitted on both front wings, 
but the fitting of an auxiliary one to show 
through the rear window would be helpful, as 
there are one or two blind spots in the present 
lay-out. No choke is fitted to the carburetter; 
instead a self-starting device is incorporated. 
This works remarkably well, and during my 
test the car started immediately each morning, 
although I deliberately parked it in the open to 
find any faults there might be in its cold- 
starting capabilities. 

The car looks much smaller than it is, 
owing to the carefully calculated proportions, 
and it is only when it is parked beside a much 
smaller car that its size is obvious. In view of 
its carrying capacity—for both passengers and 
luggage—the price asked represents excellent 
value. That it is’ possible to provide good 
lights, even although they are built into the 
front wings, is proved by the high speed at which 
it is possible to cruise after dark. 
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The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 
programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 
THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 


Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845 :0:0 £235 9:6 £1080: 9:6 £865 :0:0 £241:0:7 £1106:0:7 


ROVER 


: eee 4 PF 
‘€* of Britain s YY Cars 


HOUSE, LONDON 
CVS-93 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE 
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/ Your @. a thoroughbred of the 
ry road, needs very little attention 
to keep it running perfectly, but 
to obtain maximum efficiency, 
give it a regular check-up. 
Your D dealer is ready to do 
this, with“ @)-trained ’’ service. 


THE @) CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES INEZ 


(31) Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 





The ALLEN 
The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR SCYTHE 


The ALLEN Scythe of 1934 








First Self-Propelled 
Motor - Scythe in 
the field then, and 
foremost ever since. 


Allen Scythes have been 

improved upon again and 

again, resulting in our 

present up to date Model ‘T’ 
machine. 





For rapid and economical cutting of all kinds of rough growths, 
weeds, matted and tangled vegetation, grass, bracken, etc. 


USEFUL ATTACHMENTS can be supplied for use with this 
machine: Spraying Pump, Hedge Trimmer, Light Hoe, Tank 
Trailer, etc. 

Write to-day for catalogue to Dept. A 


JOHN ALLEN &SONS (oxForD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 











Technical information available from Lagonda Limited, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Please quote reference No. CL.|I. 
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THREE STAR 





CORDON BLEU 

















SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name “WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 


RUBY and WHITE 
Good full bodied wines. 
BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 8/6 
Excellent for general use. 

BRITISH SHERRY. PaleDry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 

strength. 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE 8/3 
Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for parties. 


Per Bott. 7/9 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing, please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for name of 
nearest agents. 


WHITEWAY’S 
WINES 
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NEW BOOKS 





STARVATION THREAT 
TO ALL MANKIND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


“MHE statisticians certainly keep 
us on the hop. During the 
latter years of the war a good 

deal of writing warned us that the 
human birthrate was falling. This was 
represented to be a phenomenon 
occurring not only in Britain but on 
a scale so wide that it must be 
regarded as a matter of world concern. 
Now we are in full cry in the other 
direction. The world’s birthrate is 
rising so quickly that there is reason 
for alarm. 

This rise is one of the bases on 
which Mr. Fairfield Osborn rests his 
book, Our Plundered Planet (Faber, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Osborn is the president of 
the New York Zoological Society. The 
essence of his argument can be stated 
briefly enough. From earliest times, 


resources of forests, water resources 
and the myriads of beneficial forms of 
animal life. There is no other problem. 
If that is not solved the threat to 
human life will grow in intensity and 
the present conditions of starvation 
that are already apparent in various 
parts of the earth will seem as nothing 
in the years that lie ahead.’’ The 
present situation, Mr. Osborn thinks, 
“contains potentialities of ultimate 
disaster greater even than would 
follow the misuse of atomic power.”’ 
Parts of the earth once living and 
productive have died at the hands of 
man. Others are dying now. If we 
cause more to die, nature will com- 
pensate for this in her own way, 
inexorably, as she has already begun 
to do.”’ 


BPBABABAAAAABAAAAQUAAAAAAAAAA1 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET. By Fairfield Osborn 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Hector Bolitho 
(Collins, 16s.) 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. By John Dickson Carr 
(Murray, 18s.) 
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owing mainly to ignorance, man has ill- 
treated the world on which he lives. 
Deserts, dustbowls, flood and famine 
have been the consequence. This was 
bad enough when man’s destruction 
of forests and the soil was unassisted 
by scientific implements, and when the 
world’s population remained com- 
paratively stationary. In the 17th 
century the human population of the 
earth was slightly more than 400 
million, and “‘circumstantial evidence 
indicates that this figure had not 
previously been’ exceeded.’’ Two 
things followed. There was a burst of 
scientific invention which permitted 
man to tear the earth about more 
appallingly than ever before, this 
inevitably leading to a condition in 
which food supplies must decline; and 
at the same time the numbers of those 
to be fed rose with staggering rapidity. 
After the time when the 400 million 
mark was recorded there were two 
centuries of steady increase and by 
1830 the world population had doubled. 
“Then came the violent explosive 
upsurge in human numbers. By the 
year 1900, or within three generations, 
the world population doubled again. 
By 1940 the figure rose well over the 
2 billion mark and is still steadily 
increasing. The rate of increase is 
now approximately 1 per cent. per 
year. Students of population point 
out that by the end of this century 
there may be still another half billion 
people on the earth, and that the 
world population in a hundred years 
may considerably exceed the three 
billion mark.”’ 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 

There’s a widespread notion, 
says Mr. Osborn, that the use of 
chemicals will bring despoiled land 
back to fertility. ‘“‘There could be no 
greater illusion. The issue might as 
well be clearly drawn. The problem is 
how to conserve the remaining good 
natural soils that exist on the earth, 
together with the complementary 


Well, that is the situation, and, 
of course, it has been stated before by 
Mr. Richard St. Barbe Baker and 
other writers. Reading it stated 
again, one is not surprised to find Dr. 
Einstein quoted as saying : ‘‘One feels 
very keenly how futile most of our 
political quarrels are compared with 
the basic realities of life.”’ 


ALARMING EVIDENCE 


Mr. Osborn agrees with the con- 
clusion reached by Mr. St. Barbe 
Baker in Green Glory: that only 
international action can save the 
situation. He has no use at all for 
national complacency, especially for 
American complacency. He calls the 
United States “‘the country of the 
great illusion, the country that ‘can 
feed the world’.’’ He adds: ‘The 
story of this nation in the last century 
as regards the use of forests, grass- 
lands, wild life and water sources is 
the most violent and the most destruc- 
tive of any written in the long history 
of civilisation.’”’ The most recent 
report of the Soil Conservation Report 
of the United States Government con- 
tains alarming figures. Soil losses by 
erosion from all lands in the U.S.A. 
total 5,400 million tons annually. In 
a normal production year, erosion by 
wind and water removes 21 times as 
much plant food from the soil as is 
removed in the crops sold off this 
land. The total annual cost to the 
United States as a result of uncon- 
trolled erosion and water run-off is 
estimated at 3,844 million dollars. 

These are formidable facts and 
figures. They concern only’ one 
country. Mr. Osborn ranges the world, 
finding hardly more comfort any- 
where. ‘‘ There is only one conclusion. 
Man must recognise the necessity of 
co-operating with nature. ... The 
time for Jefiance is at an end.” 

Mr, Hector Bolitho has from time 
to time given us excellent books on 
aspects of the Victorian scene. Now 
he has combined all his knowledge of 








the time into a work called The Reign 
f Queen Victorio (Collins, 16s.). He 
1as had access to some new documents, 
but in the main the book follows the 
customary outline. The country, the 


people, are in the background. The 
interest is focused on the Royal 
Family and a few statesmen. Queen 


mother, the Duchess of 
iXent, not often an attractive charac- 
ter in the story, is seen a little more 
affectionately than usual; and, while 
the Queen’s estrangement from her, 
and her almost brutal determination to 
overnight out of maternal 
shackles, is given weight, we are also 
shown the gradual softening of 
Victoria’s feeling for her mother and 
the mutually solicitous relationship 
that existed in the Duchess’s last 


years. 


Victoria’s 


step 


PRINCE ALBERT’S ANCESTRY 


One question into which Mr. 
Bolitho goes with thoroughness is that 
of Prince Albert’s legitimacy. The 
notion that he was illegitimate appears 
to have been widespread. It first 
came to my notice when I read Sir 
George Arthur’s Concerning Victoria 
and Hey Son, which was published in 
1944, Reviewing that book in 
Country LiFe, I expressed some sur- 
prise at this passage : ‘‘ Melbourne was 
entirely in favour of this alliance, the 
more so as he had informed himself 
that there were more than possible 
doubts as to the blood relationship of 
the pair.’’ After the appearance of my 
review, I received a letter from a peer 
who said he was surprised to find that 
this story had now been allowed to 
appear in print, but that it had been 
handed down as a fact in his own 
family that the Prince’s father was 
the Jewish lover of the Duchess 
Luise of Saxe-Coburg. My correspon- 
dent added that in his family the 
tradition was that it was the Duke of 
Wellington, not Melbourne, who 
objected to the marriage until he was 
satisfied that, because of the Prince’s 
illegitimacy, he and the Queen were 
not first cousins. 

This shows that the story was 
widely known and generally accepted. 
Mr. Bolitho says that Prince Albert 
is “often described as illegitimate.”’ 
He points out that, though his mother 
was later divorced for adultery, the 
Prince was already a year old before 
the first allegations were made against 
her. ‘‘He was a growing boy when his 
parents were divorced in March, 1826, 
and there is no hint in the documents 
preserved in the archives in Coburg 
that his mother was unfaithful before 
born.”” Mr. Bolitho had 
access to the documents when they 
were examined by the present Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in the summer of 
1931. He is satisfied that the legend 
is baseless; but tells us that as early 
as 1921 the story had appeared in 
print in a German history. 


he was 


CONAN DOYLE AGAIN 

Hesketh Pearson’s Conan Doyle : 
his Life and Art was published in 1943, 
founded on “family papers placed at 
the disposal of the author.’’ Now the 
family papers have been placed at the 
disposal of another author, Mr. 
John Dickson Carr, and so, six years 
later, here is yet another authoritative, 
and even bulkier, life of the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes: The Life of Sir 
Arthuy Conan Doyle (Murray, 18s.). 

There is a revealing story in this 
book, Late in his life, Conan Doyle was 
making a tour of South Africa, 
accompanied by his wife and children. 


His two sons, “preoccupied with 
women and with breaking their 


necks at motor-racing stood six feet 
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high; but he still towered over them 
and could extinguish them with a 
glance.”” In a railway compartment 
there was some discussion about 
women, and one of the six-foot sons 
cried : ‘‘That woman? She’s ugly.” 

Mr. Carr continues the story: 
“Whap went the swing of a vicious 
backhander across his face; and the 
young man, steadying his reeling 
eyesight, saw his father’s large red 
face seeming to fill the compartment 
with menace. ‘ Just remember,’ Conan 
Doyle said mildly, ‘that no woman is 
ugly’.”’ 

Now there are plenty of ugly 
women in the world, some of them 
more admirable than fairy princesses; 
but all women were fairy princesses to 
Conan Doyle because that was how he 
wanted women to be. He preferred 
things to be what he thought them to 
be, not what, in fact, they were. 

We find this most vividly illus- 
trated in his relationship to his famous 
Sherlock. There is no question what- 
ever that in so far as his name survives, 
it will survive as the author of the 
admirable Holmes stories. But, to 
him, Holmes was a bug-bear. ‘“‘He 
takes my mind from better things.” 
Few things appear to have pleased 
him so muchasa review suggesting that 
he was wasting his time on Holmes and 
that his historical romances were his 
real work. That was his own belief, 
but time has not endorsed it. 


THE GOOD GIANT 


Holmes certainly “did him 
proud”’ financially. The first of the 
tales netted him £35 each, less agent’s 
fees. At the end he was being paid 
ten shillings a word. He was generous 
with time, money and affection. “He 
devoted £250,000 to promoting the 
cause of spiritualism,’’ and he was 
ready to lay aside his profitable 
occupation for months on end when 
stirred by such a cause as the injustice 
done to young Edalji. A French 
journalist coined for him the phrase 
“the good giant.’’ And that’s not a 
bad description of this simple, ardent, 
and sometimes self-deceiving man. 

,™ 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


HE more individual and unusual 
the mind of the author who 
ostensibly deals with a prescribed sub- 
ject such as the County of Stafford, 
for instance—the less he is likely to 
follow acknowledged precedent and 
turn out the expected book. Certainly 
Mr. Phil Drabble’s Staffordshire (Rob- 
ert Hale, 15s.) is even more personal 
in outlook than its predecessors in the 
excellent County Books series have 
been. It is just as readable however, 
if a little more difficult than usual to 
find one’s way about in, but that only 
means that one gets much sustained 
enjoyment in trying to reach a parti- 
cular kind—it is hardly possible to 
say ‘piece '’—of information. But the 
book is informative enough in the true 
sense, not only in its references to the 
past of historical and prehistoric times 
but particularly in those chapters 
which deal with the more modern life 
of the county that has its roots still 
firmly embedded in that past. The 
Sports that ave Gone is a fascinating 
story of cock-fighting and whippet- 





racing and various other dubious 
sports. The sections which deal with 
Dialect and Superstitions and 


Legends and Customs are not only 
most entertaining but in parts refresh- 
ingly candid. Nor should any reader 
miss the final chapter on Pottery and 
Pubs. Who would think, asks Mr. 
Drabble, that the colliers of Cannock 
are of the same ancestry as the rural 
cattle-breeders of the Vale of Dove or 
the art-loving potters of Burslem? 
“That,’’ he explains, “‘is the whole 
secret of the bewitchment of my land.”’ 
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vicar of Teddington in Middlesex, 


Stephen Hales, 


plants absorb part of their food from the air. Hales invented 


made the important discovery that 


artificial ventilators and numerous other mechanical contrivances 
as well as studying animal and plant physiology. From this, 
he turned his attention to chemistry, and in his principal book, 
“Vegetable Staticks”, published in 1727, he stressed the 
importance of accurate weighing and measuring in chemical 
operations. Unfortunately, his quickness to see the need for 
accurate measurement restricted his vision in other directions. 
Having observed that plants breathe in large quantities of air, 
he concluded that this air could be recovered, and proceeded to 
distil, in a gun barrel, a great number of miscellaneous substances 


including tallow, hog’s blood, peas, oyster shells, tobacco, a 


fallow deer’s horn, camphor, beeswax and honey. He collected 


the gases he obtained and made accurate calculations to show 
the proportion they bore by weight to the original substances. 
There is no doubt that Hales unwittingly prepared crude samples 
of many important chemicals, but he was so engrossed in 
weighing and measuring, at the expense of accurately observing 
the substances under experiment, that he failed entirely to 
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appreciate the significance of much of his 


\ 
s 


own work. He dismissed the various gases 
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HYDRAULIG POWER LIFT 


for Fordson 


MAJOR TRACTORS 


Farmers! Here’s big news for you. Prompt delivery can 
now be given on the New Hydraulic Power Lift for 
Fordson Major Tractors. It’s simple in design and low 
in price. And, you get it fitted by your Fordson Tractor 
Dealers, right away! Once it’s fitted to your Major, you 
can start building up a modern range of Fordson mounted 
implements. 
the farm. They are more economical to buy than trailing 
ones—they can be operated off shorter headlands and they 
are much easier to transport. The new Hydraulic Power 
Lift starts paying for itself at once! Let your Fordson 
Dealer give you a demonstration. 


Mounted implements cut time and costs on 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAWN 


5 ti eaaliatlagetete caaet 
NOW SCIENTIFIC HOEIN 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE NEW 1949 JALO HOES 





This up-to-the-minute Hoe brings welcome relief from the 
drudgery of hand hoeing or the toil of ordinary push-hoes. 
JALO HOES are designed to do the job scientifically—to do 
it thoroughly, but quickeriand easier—to save precious time 
and energy. NOW you can REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING 
PACE, CULTIVATE, RAKE, SOW AND PLOUGH (in culti- 
s vated ground) and enjoy doing it. One man alone can do the 
work of six in one day. Strong 
and sturdy, yet light enough for 
a boy or girl to handle. Tested 
and proved under all conditions, 
every JALO will¥give a lifetime 
of labour-saving service. Handles 
are one-piece tubular steel type; 
hollow disc wheel (non-clog); 
highly tempered and sharpened 
steel tools. Practically indes- 
tructible tool-frame takes full 
range of attachments. Attach- 
ments available in complete sets 
at reduced prices. Write today 
for leafiet giving full details. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD. 
LONGHAM, 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
















PRICE including 
| pr. 6” Hoes 63/- 
Illustrated leaflet gives full details. 
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Greenhouse 


—— 
Quality Bay jun 
INCLUDING GARDEN FRAME with Glass if 


OTHER MODELS 
6ft. x 4ft. - - £19 10 0 7ft. x 5Sft. - - 
Sit. x G6ft. - - £30 0 0 9ft. x G6ft. - - 


Send P.C. for list to: 


SILVER MIST GREENHOUSES 


Dept. PQD, Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey 


£24 0 0 
£33 0 0 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


NOTHER offer of scholarships 
is made by. the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the sons and 


daughters of farm-workers and small- 
holders, and also to young farm- 
workers themselves. Neither the 
recipients nor their parents contribute 
to the cost of training. Sixty of 
these scholarships are for farm insti- 
tute courses up to a year in duration 
covering either agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying or poultry husbandry. 
There are ten senior scholarships for 
longer courses in agriculture or veteri- 
nary science which are held at univer- 
sities. For the right type of boy or 
girl who is going seriously into farming 
these scholarships are useful, offering 
the opportunity to get a foot on the 
ladder that leads to greater responsi- 
bility in farming. Nowadays it is an 
asset to a young fellow seeking a 
manager’s job to have some mark of 
technical training as well as the sound 
basis of practice that the young farm- 
worker or the smallholder’s son will 
have anyway. I see that last year 790 
students completed one-year courses 
at the farm institutes, which are run 
by local education authorities. How 
many of them were ex-Service men 
entering the industry I do not know, 
but agriculture from its own resources 
should be able to provide 800 or 
more students for such short courses. 
Further provision is made in the 
Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill for training town-bred boys and 
girls for agricultural occupations. The 
purpose is to assist those above the 
compulsory school age to “fit them- 
selves for, obtain and retain employ- 
ment.” The Minister is asking 
Parliament to allow him to spend 
£300,000 a year on this. There is a 
good case for encouraging the two-way 
flow between town and country. Some 
boys born in agricultural villages will 
best make their way in town jobs, and 
some who in their early days have 
hardly seen a green field will, when 
given the chance, fit happily and use- 
fully into farm life. 


Cottage Rents 

IX shillings a week is the standard 

rent which the farmer is entitled 
to deduct from a man’s wage for a 
cottage occupied on a service tenancy. 
By no means all cottages are charged 
at this price. I know of one farm 
where all the cottages are up-to-date 
with electric light and a bathroom 
each, and no rent is charged to the 
service tenants. This is an isolated 
place and the farmer considers that 
the houses should be let rent free if he 
is to get a good type of man. Certainly 
he has succeeded in this. I see that 
from August, 1947, to December, 
1948, the county agricultural wages 
committees considered a good many 
applications for varying this standard 
rent of 6s. They had 1,107 applica- 
tions for increases and 1,060 applica- 
tions for decreases. They agreed to 
higher valuations in 1,080 cases and 
lower valuations in 575 cases. Where 
a higher rent is allowed, the cottages 
must have exceptionally good accom- 
modation, and there are some farm 
cottages with four bedrooms and a 
bathroom for which 8s. to 10s. a week 
would still be a low rent. There are 


others with no modern amenities 
where 6s. is high compared with the 
general standard. In many cases 


2s. 6d. a week is still charged for these 
out-of-date cottages which will one 
day, when the Government allow the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act to 
operate again, be put in proper order. 
Combine Harvesters 

ANY farmers are disappointed 

with the allocations of combine 
harvesters now being made by the 
county committees. In one county, 
where the committee would like to 


have allocated 60 machines, they have 
had only 14 at their disposal. We are 
not now importing so many combine 
harvesters from Canada or the 
United States, and home production 
has hardly got into its stride. The 
Minister of Agriculture has stated that 
no Massey-Harris combine harvester 
threshers have been exported since 
production started in Britain last 
July. Production between now and 
next harvest had been reserved for the 
home market, although he said _ it 
might be desirable that a few sample 
machines should be exported. No 
inferior machines were being imported. 


Starting Farming 
R. V. C. FISHWICK’S name has 
been known to me for many 
years as one of the teachers at Wye 
College who has the facility of present- 
ing technical reports in words that 
farmers can readily understand. When 
he retired from the College Mr. Fish- 
wick took up farming, and in Good 
Farming in Action (English Universi- 
ties Press, 10s. 6d.) he tells in a human 
way of the problems he faced in collect- 
ing a farm and getting started as a 
farmer. He is delightfully frank about 
his wife’s attitude to the project, 
which was extremely cool until they 
bought a puppy and the farm took on 
a new value in her eyes as the ideal 
place for its upbringing. To all those 
who fancy taking up farming, and 
those who are committed to do so, I 
commend Mr. Fishwick’s book. There 
are some business men who on their 
retirement look forward to farming. 
They particularly will appreciate Mr. 
Fishwick’s experience. 
T.T. Milk 
N five years’ time the only raw milk 
to be sold under a special designa- 
tion in England and Wales will be 
T.T. milk from attested herds. Pro- 
ducer-retailers will have to move fast 
towards attestation if they mean to 
escape being compelled to pasteurise 
their milk. The Bill that is now going 
through Parliament will make pasteu- 
risation compulsory for the milk 
supplied to the big cities with the 
exception of milk coming from 
attested herds. At the present time 
England has one in ten of her cattle 
attested, Wales one in four and Scot- 
land one in three. It is significant that 
counties like Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, where there are 
many producer-retailers, have low 


percentages of attested cattle—only 
7 per cent. Berkshire and Surrey, with 


more “gentlemen farmers,’’ must also 
have a big number of producer- 
retailers, and there the proportion of 
attested cattle is over 25 per cent. No 
doubt producer-retailers will need 
some financial assistance in clearing 
their herds of reactors and qualifying 
for attestation. Discussions have been 
going on between the N.F.U. and the 
Ministry of Agriculture for many 
months, and it is high time that a start 
was made in clearing completely those 
areas where there is already a fair 
proportion of attested cattle. 
Barley Stocks 

R. STRACHEY is holding in 

stock 111,218 tons of home- 
grown barley bought at the feeding 
price, and his Ministry also has stores 
full of Russian barley. Farmers and 
housewives would like to see this 
barley released so as to allow pig 
production to expand, but Ministers 
are not certain that they will be able 
to buy so much abroad in the future. 
Meanwhile the maltsters are not at all 
keen to buy English barley. Beer pro- 
duction has dropped and it seems that 
much barley that farmers still hold, 


even when of reasonable malting 
quality, will have to go for pig 


feeding. CINCINNATUS. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP 
ABROAD 


T a time when all preconceived 

A ideas of land ownership in this 

country have gone by the 

board, it may interest readers to know 

what steps other countries have taken 

towards State-control and _  State- 
ownership of the land. 

In this country it is now generally 
recognised that the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, by which the right 
to develop property passes from the 
owner to the State, in exchange for an 
undetermined payment from a fund of 
£300,000,000, has brought about near- 
nationalisation of all land. But that 
this country is not alone in introducing 
revolutionary methods of controlling 
and acquiring land is evident from a 
paper published in the current issue of 
the Property Owners’ Gazette. In it Mr. 
|. lan Hamilton describes some of the 
differences and similarities between 
ourselves and other countries in the 
matter of land ownership. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
IN DENMARK 

N Denmark, for example, land may 

be compulsorily purchased for the 
building of schools and similar require- 
ments, and under the latest Town- 
planning Act the private individual is 
not normally entitled to claim compen- 
sation for reconstruction that may be 
detrimental to the use and enjoyment 
of his property. Powers of compulsory 
purchase also include the transfer of 
property to others, although in these 
circumstances full compensation is 
payable. Owners are given the same 
opportunity as in Great Britain of 
objecting to regulations or orders before 
they are confirmed by the Ministry. 

The acquisition of land for recon- 
struction in Holland is achieved by 
expropriation, and under a special Act 
owners may be compensated by the 
ofter of alternative property. There is 
a Housing and Town Planning Act, 
but it does not contain any provision 
for compensation, and many local 
authorities pass their own compensa- 
tion bye-laws. Betterment is taxed 
by the local authorities if it results 
from work carried out by the authori- 
ties themselves in order to make good 
part of the cost incurred. But taxation 
of the increase in value of property in 
general is not allowed. 

Powers of compulsory purchase 
also exist in Norway, and a munici- 
pality can acquire land in excess of its 
requirements. In practice, this is 
usually done by agreement, and con- 
siderable areas of land outside the 
larger towns have been bought and 
leased to building societies. Compen- 
sation is payable at the value at the 
time the land is taken over, but is 
based on 1940 prices. Owners must 
pay for the increased value accruing 
to their property as the result of plan- 
ning, and for the cost of adjoining 
roads and squares. Owners of land set 
aside for industrial development have 
to share the cost of providing a “ green 
belt’’ for the district. 

Powers of compulsory purchase 
also exist in Switzerland, but they are 
not exercised so frequently as in other 
countries, chiefly because most build- 
ing land is developed by private enter- 
prise assisted by subsidies ranging 
from 15 to 40 per cent. of the amount 
spent. Where a person is deprived of 
ownership he is entitled to claim a 
sum of money equivalent to the mar- 
ket value of his land. 

CONTROLS IN U.S.A. 
HOSE who think of America as a 
bastion of private ownership will 

have a rude shock. Rights of planning 
and ownership, Mr. Hamilton records, 
are regulated by each of the 48 States, 
and normally compensation is payable 
for any interest acquired. But where 

n owner’s rights are restricted in the 


public interest, compensation is not 
usually payable, even though the 
value of the land is reduced. The doc- 
trine in these cases is revolutionary 
enough to satisfy the most left-wing 
partisan : it is that the sacrifice in- 
volved is common to all persons in a 
similar position and with similar 
investments, and that reconstruction 
is necessary in the public interest. 

If agreement on the price for 
compulsory acquisition cannot be 
reached, the matter is referred to a 
Court and a jury that is usually made 
up of twelve owners of real estate 
within the area involved. Land pur- 
chased in excess of any particular 
requirement cannot be recovered by 
the owner, but is either used for 
another public purpose or is sold, the 
proceeds going to the revenue of the 
Government unit involved. 


GOVERNMENT VETOES" 
HIGHER RENTS 
NY hope that the Government 
might sanction a wholesale revi- 
sion of the Rent Restrictions Acts in 
the near future has been extinguished. 
Last week, in the House of Lords, the 
Lord Chancellor stated that he was 
unwilling now to undertake the 
immense tasks which the Ridley 
Report recommended, and that he did 
not believe that any other party was 
willing to do it. ‘‘We shall go on 
revising the existing law,’ he said. “I 
hope, in the course of our revision, we 
shall be able to deal with the hard- 
ships whether they are landlords’ or 
tenants’, but far more pressing hard- 
ships seem to me to be those applying 
to the tenants. It is this we must 
remove in the first instance.”’ 

The Government’s refusal to 
sponsor economic rents does more than 
impose great hardship on numerous 
small property-owners who had in- 
vested their savings in real estate and 
who are now called upon to pay 1949 
repair costs while receiving 1939 rents; 
but, since many of them can no longer 
afford to maintain their property, it 
hastens the process by which an 
alarming number of the 8,000,000 
houses in private ownership and 
subject to rent restriction are deterio- 
rating. The threat of slums, referred 
to in these columns on February 4, is 
brought a step closer. 


MR. ROBERT BOOTHBY’S 

EDINBURGH ESTATE 

R. ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P., 

has decided to sell Beechwood, 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh, which he 
inherited last May from his father, the 
late Sir Robert Boothby. His reason 
for selling is that his interests are now 
largely confined to his constituency 
in Aberdeenshire. 

Beechwood House was built in 
1770 by a son of Walter Scott, of 
Harden, and was later enlarged and 
decorated by the brothers Adam, who 
designed the two principal reception 
rooms in the wings and the staircase. 
The ceilings and fireplaces are con- 
sidered to be among the finest of the 
period. Included in the sale are about 
20 acres of policies, including the gar- 
dens, park and cottages. Messrs. 
C. W. Ingram and Son, the selling 
agents, report that negotiations for the 
property are already in progress and 
that the use of Beechwood as a school, 
a hospital and an institution are all 
under consideration. 


OBITUARY 

HE late Mr. H. J. Jackson-Stops, 

whose death occurred on Febru- 
ary 2, was one of the most prominent 
and highly respected figures in the 
real estate business. He was Presi- 
dent of the Valuers, Surveyors, and 
Estate Agents Association, and prin- 
cipal of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff. PROCURATOR. 
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GOOD REASONS 

FOR INVESTING 

IN AN 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 


BRITISH-MADE 
MODEL ‘B’ TRACTOR: 


* High-speed single-furrow capacity, 
ideal for row-crop work 


* Economical in outlay and upkeep 


* Thrifty, powerful engine 








* Hydraulic lift for plough 
and toolbars 

* Clear vision of tools ;, ‘ 
when driving 

* Eighty distributors re 
to provide top- “ite=-x¥ 
grade service 


For full details, write to :— 
ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO * TOTTON * SOUTHAMPTON 
Phone: Totton 316] Grams : Gyrating, Totton 
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““My ‘Gem’ does all the spadework”’ 
‘*And how it improves the soil!” 





Economical, labour-saving cultivation is of 
first importance in estate management and 
horticulture. 

The Rotavator ‘‘Gem’’, in one simple operation, 
produces an ideal seed bed regulated to suit 
each crop, and thoroughly works farmyard and 
green manures into the soil. 

May we demonstrate this outstanding implement 


on your own land? 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PRICES FROM £165 


The HOWARD 


ROTAVATOR 


‘GEM’ 


Herongate 361 





GNS55 


Write for illustrated leaflets to: 
ROTARY HOES LTD., 100 STATION ROAD, EAST HORNDON, ESSEX. 
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(Below) Hand-knitted angora cardigan in honey-colour, 
with a row of cable either side of the front fastening. 
(Right) A searlet wool sweater with horizontal lines of 
white angora and white facings to the revers. Both from 
Kitty Preston 
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Well 02 Ce Wow Fatheons 


ANY afternoon and cocktail dresses in solid colours are being 
M shown in the collections. These dresses are in crépe or 
marocain when they are designed on pliant lines with floating 

back panels or cascading drapery, or in stiff silks such as grosgrain, 
faille or taffeta, when they are fuller in the skirt. These, too, often 
show back fullness and are the lineal descendants of the crisp frocks 
that were the raging success of last summer. All are mid-calf in 
length, often with short sleeves cut in one with the bodice. Others, 
with elbow-length or longer tight sleeves, have a neckline that plunges 
to a low V or is scooped out when it takes a shawl collar. Molyneux 
shows a simple black crépe, supremely elegant with its slender sheath 
skirt broken by a soft draped back, a low neckline, elbow sleeves. He 
then highlights it with a pale green straw hat—a leaf of a hat trimmed 
with lilies-of-the-valley, long lime-coloured scarf, long lime gloves. 
Lively accessories are at once brought into fashion by the plain frocks. 
Wallace includes a whole series of grey, navy and black afternoon 
frocks in his summer collection. A black crépe is shown with a minute, 
striped silk bonnet, bright blue and white, and fitting closely to the 
head ; so small is the hat that it hardly shows from the front, and the 
dress has a panel of gores at the back. A smoke grey grosgrain has 
a narrow panel of pleats let in to a small half-moon hip-yoke at the 


back of its bouffant skirt and is worn with a small flowery pink hat. 
An oyster crépe shows a pegtop skirt as its only decoration and is 
accompanied by another glamorous hat. A beige wool crépe features 
a back-fastening bolero jutting over a tubular silhouette; the high 
collar of the dress folds back to show a décolletage where an 
acute point is cut out either side until it nearly reaches the 
armholes. A pink-grey grosgrain with a pouffe of drapery in front 
breaking the slim lines is very chic and new-looking. Prints are con- 
spicuously absent from this collection, replaced by these plain frocks 
heightened by flowered hats and fancy gloves. 

Charming details tittivate the evening and afternoon frocks in 
plain-coloured satins and poults, Madame Vernier showed a close 
cap entirely made of rose petals with a plain afternoon outfit of 
Digby Morton’s. Cone caps of satin have streamers of tulle attached 
by jewelled clips behind either ear, so that the tulle falls on to the 
bare shoulders of dinner dresses with boat-shaped décolletés. Double 
brims to the bonnets at Renée Pavy’s have the under-brim pale- 
coloured, swathed and satin when the bonnet is dark, snug and close- 
fitting; when larger, the entire bonnet is made in a pastel felt or 
straw and flowers are laid between the brims. Ruched plaid or satin 

(Continued on page 446) 
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Gobest Model in the sheerest white 


cotton imaginable; bodice and underslip ‘of crisp 


ice-blue taffeta. 


1. SPERRIN. 1/4/11, 2. MOURNE, 13/8. 3. FLORIDA. 15/1. 
Crease-resisting, washable, and made in a variety of the loveliest colours: 


Each two coupons per yard. y 
nheEL 
Vv¥GAS — 
¥e Look for the name on the selvedge. 


“ Moygashel’? is the registered brand name of fabrics manufactured by 
STEVENSON & SON LTD - 208A REGENT ST - LONDON - WI - DUNGANNON .« N. IRELAND 
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gloves that reach to the shoulders and are 
then pushed down and wrinkled to the 
elbow are intended for afternoon dresses 
with short sleeves in plain taffeta and are 
often worn with a tiny matching bonnet. 

The floating tulle scarves, fichus and 
boleros shown with the Hartnell evening 
dresses are enchanting; narrow borders of 
sparkling strass flowers in delicate mixed 
colours are matched by sprays scattered 
on the wide billowing skirts, or a horizontal 
band about knee-level. Embroidered 
pockets shaped like fans and tied with blue 
ribbons, placed either side immediately 
below the waist of a _ bare-shouldered 
golden-beige picture satin, are another 
charming idea. Molyneux shows long 
pickled-pine-coloured gloves embroidered 
at the top with gold and pearl with his 
poult dress in the same colour with tight 
embroidered bodice above a spreading 
skirt. Chokers made from three rows of 
pearls worked in a diamond pattern with 
drops decorate many _bare-shouldered 
evening dresses. 


rT *AILOR-MADE accessories at the 

shows were equally pretty ; spot Surah 
silk blouses that tie in a bow either at the 
throat or the point of a low V; smooth 
sweaters in tweed jersey that 
Spectator show in tweed colour mixtures 
with the fashionable seam over the top of 
the arm; the cream accordion-pleated 
skirt in smooth facecloth that Hardy 
Amies makes for the south with a sweater 
top and a narrow pigskin belt. Thick 
knitted jackets, hiplength and straight, in 


sleek 


double knitting wool are being shown for the spring. These jackets are cut 
on the same lines as the hiplength jackets in woollen material. Sweaters 
retain the plain round-necked shape on the whole, though they indulge in 
a few fancy details. A very smart black sweater at Spectator, clinging and 
hiplength, has a neat turn-down collar and a scarlet tassel ending the zip 
that fastens it down the front, which pulls through a slot on one point of 
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Belts from Rowland Ward 


same colour as the straw. 





the collar. ‘here is a positive spate of 
low-heeled, low-cut slippers, smartest in 
russet suéde or calf. Patent re-appears for 
afternoon : the narrow-banded, criss-cross 
sandals by Dolcis are chic; so are the Lotus 
pumps with high heels and a lattice inset 
in front. They match up the huge black 
hats shown with many summer dresses. 
Back views assume enormous importance 
with bonnets that perch on the back of the 
head and are all but invisible from the 
front. Then the supple dresses are, more 
often than not, smooth and sleek in front, 
burgeoning into pleats or cascading dra- 
pery at the back. Colossal straws are 
designed for high summer, hats that 
obliterate the wearer sideview and sub- 
scribe a high arch over the forehead. They 
are mainly black; sometimes pale grey and 
swathed in chiffon with streamers that fall 
over one shoulder, sometimes leghorn, 
wicker or Tuscan straw, when they have 
a simple ribbon trimming or a huge floppy 
roseortwo. Turbansand tiny felts twined 
with scarves are shown with the spring 
coats. White piqué sailors with the brims 
nicked either side and edged with a nar- 
row pleated frill accompany white folded 
collars similarly frilled. 

Simone Mirman is making small 
bonnets in grosgrain and soft plaited 
straws with double and treble brims which 
arch over the forehead and are cut away 
to nothing at the back. Generally the 
brim is in a paler colour than the close cap 
to which it is attached. Flowers, Mme. 
Mirman feels, should not look as though 
they had been picked from the garden, but 


as if they have come straight from the milliner’s hands. She illustrates 
this theory by a cluster of white net roses piped with navy silk that 
decorates a very becoming navy grosgrain bonnet pin-striped in white. 
Flowerpot crowns appear on some bonnets. 
given undulating brims and simple bows of taffeta ribbon, generally of the 


Enormous rustic straws are 


P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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CROSSWORD No. 994 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
a_ closed Y 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 994, Country LIFE 


first post on the morning of Thursday, March 3, 1949. 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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PAINTED 


IN OILS FROM ANY 
PHOTOGRAPH. 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS ASSURED 


GODFREY HAYMAN 


7, Old Bond Street, W.1 














| A GOOD HORSE 
DESERVES 
THE BEST 


ith 


For fifty years, we have specialized 
in correct Riding- wear for men, 
women and children. This long 











experience is reflected in the superb 
cut and quality of our RIDING- 
BREECHES, JODHPURS and HACK- 
ING JACKETS, and in the important 
little finishing touches which go to 
make the well turned - out-rider. 


Write for illustrated folder to :— 


HARRY HALL 


SOLUTION TO No. 993. 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


PATE na oc Edi SUN wack a ae osha OR SE bo bie EO ce 


in the issue of February 25, will be announced next week. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 


235-237, REGENT STREET, W.| 


(Oxford Circus End) 
Telephone: REGent 6601 (5 lines) 
AGENTS IN ALL DISTRICTS 
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ACROSS.—1, Incandescence; 10, Remodel; 11, Lucerne; 12, Urns; 
13 and 14, White hart; 17, Enliven; 18, Spooner; 19, Tabards; 22, Prelate; 
24 and 25, Test match; 26, Tang; 29, Vaulted; 30, Inexact; 31, Stab in the 
back. DOWN.—2, Nominal; 3, Alde; 4, Dolphin; 5, Salutes; 6, Each; 
7, Curtain; 8, Argumentative; 9, Letter-weights; 15 and 16, Ivory tower; 
20, Biscuit; 21, Stand on..22, Peckish; 23, Aramaic; 27 Stub; 28, Herb. 


ACROSS 
1 and 6. One who keeps accounts there can be 
no disputing (9, 5) 
9. Charge for a helmet (9) _ 
10. Excellent, if paradoxical advice to an aspiring 
full-back (2, 3) 
11. Descent in eagle formation (7) 
12. He wins the fuel, she carries it (7) 
13. ‘‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
“And we shall shock them: nought shall 
make us ——’’—Shakespeare (3) 
14. One of a number near Stoke (7) 
17. A cram so much in disorder may be a very 
unpleasant development (7) ‘ 
19, Where nomads in particular should find 
purposes (7) ; ae 
22. For health, wealth and wisdom the earlier it 
is the better (7) _ 
24. The land of wrath ? (3) 
25, Engrave (anagr.) (7) 
26. Making these means taking (7) 
29. One manifestation of energy at the crease (5) 
30. This soldier must have been sweet (9) 
31 and 32. Atlas, therefore, can be left (5, 3, 3, 3) 
DOWN 
1. “‘Up the street came the tread, 


“Stonewall Jackson riding ahead” 
Whittier (5) 








2. Internal punctuation mark (5) 
3. To get me clear a display of notoriety is 
needed (7) 
4. It is not only the reflective poets who use 
it (7) 
5. Can a produce them in male eyes? (7) 
6. A parallelogram is, a circle isn’t (7) 
7. Scene of 1915 campaigns (9) 
8. It keeps clear of the capital (5, 4) 
14. Hired plan (anagr.) (9) 
15. Showing signs of impending collapse (9) 
16 and 18. To do this you need no revolver (6) 
20. It shows a lack of attention (7) 
21. It blows from the desert (7) 
22. Repel with blows (4, 3) 
23. Does this Scottish town pull no chord? (7) 
27. Sign of convulsion (5) 
28. ‘‘Great nature’s second course”’ (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 922 is 
Mrs. B. Akenhead, 
Three Roods, Offham, 
; Maidstone, Kent. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whitsoever. 
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CHAVENT LTD. (Wholesale) 54 EASTCASTLE STREET, LONDON. W.! 
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You'll all welcome 
the return of the ‘Classic’. 


It’s so wearable... 
always so good to look at... 
and the suit pictured 

here is something 
we're really 
proud to talk about. 
Man-tailored in 
the purest Worsted 
Suiting, 
it will serve you 
any place— 
any time, 
hy the simple, 
» quick 
changeover 
of your 
accessories. 





Skirt has a deep back-pleat 
for comfortable walking 


H. Bernstein Ltd., Bruton St., London W.1. (Wholesale) 
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B for 
Batchelors 


FOOD NEWS FROM 
BATCHELORS BEE 


G 

NEW —Batchelors Cottage Broth! 
Savoury meat stock so good to taste ' 
And it’s such substantial food, for 
it’s filled with vegetables you can see ! 
Tomatoes, onions, turnips, peas, po- 
tatoes — with green vegetables, pearl 
barley and herbs, too! Delicious as 
old-fashioned stock-pot soup. Try it ! 
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— MARRIED means acquiring more 
than a husband —there are all his 
relatives, too ! 


“* Many a time Paul’s Aunt Ruth will 
appear just in time for dinner. What 
would 1 do without Batchelors foods ? 
She thinks the Batchelors soup I serve is 
home-made — it’s so rich and full- 
flavoured. Tender Batchelors peas make 
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the left-over meat go round generously. 
And how she loves Batchelors fruit — it’s 
so luscious ! If she leaves us rich in her 
will, we can thank that Batchelors Bee.” 


You can make a meal a big success in a 
moment with Batchelors wonderful food. 
And just think — no points for fruit or 
soups ! Serve Batchelors next time you 
have guests — and every day, too ! 


Ratchelets 


WONDERFUL FOOD 


ENGLISH CANNED SOUPS ° 


VEGETABLES FRUITS 





